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Book Reviews 


Chudoba, Bohdan, Of Time, Light and Hell. Mouton & Co. 1974, pp. xix, 228. 

The two key words in Of Time, Light and Hell are ‘myth’ and ‘history’. 
By examining these two. Dr. Chudoba has shown how contemporary 
theologians have substituted the unchanging Christian message with their 
own theologoumena. Yet this deterioration in the use of language is not 
something specifically novel for the contemporary student of theology. Dr. 
Chudoba traces its history beginning with the influences of both Platonism 
and Aristotelianism through the Scholastic period and the Renaissance 
continuing up to the present. 

Theology is grounded in phenomena, the phenomena of God’s actions in 
history. Dr. Chudoba shows how the divine intervention into history was 
explained by ‘primitive’ man via the means of myth. Thus, myth and 
history are inextricably united. 

It has become customary to understand myth as rooted in the unknown. 
However, for the primeval man, myth was reality. The phenomena of 
creation, changing seasons, birth, growth, death, good and evil etc. were 
all real, but were explained by myth. No matter how inaccurate the mythical 
explanation was it was always centered around a concrete phenomenon. 
‘A true myth, it should be underlined.. ., is an imaginative description of 
a real experience’ (p. 6). A true myth as contrasted with false myth is not 
just a story but a story based on real phenomena. The uniqueness of the 
Christian myth as compared to the primeval myth is that it is not a 
phenomenon which is interpreted by ‘imagination’. Rather, the Incarnation 
is an historical event defined by the Logos Himself: ‘I am the Light of the 
world’, ‘I am the Alpha and Omega’, ‘I am the Way the Truth and the 
Life’, etc. 

False myth replaces a real phenomenon by a ‘wishful thought, a dream, 
a pretentious ambition’ (p. 7). Thus, a wishful thought preceeds the fact. 
One of the greatest ‘false myths’ to be invented by modern man is the 
myth of progress. ‘The post-modern man stands in a crowd, hardly able to 
lift his elbows and constrained to move only when the multitude moves. 
And yet his tired heart is loaded with desperate and most illusory expecta¬ 
tions’ (p. xv). 

Ortega y Gasset, C. S. Lewis, and G. K. Chesterton have attempted to 
explore the false myths of our society, a mechanized society stripped of 
spiritual consciousness and freedom. It is the society of Dostoyevsky’s ‘Grand 
Inquisitor’ programed to a productivity and security founded upon dehumanized 
utilitarianism. 

From the false myth of progress comes the false myth of evolution 
as expounded by Darwin and Teilhard de Chardin. With this false myth 
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there can no longer remain a Christian definition of good and evil. Good 
and evil as real phenomena disappear. What remains is an attempt to 
explain evil as an ‘imperfection of mechanization and arrangement’. For 
Chudoba, choice is the means by which history is made: the elimination of 
choice makes an accurate understanding of history impossible. 

In their false attempts to abolish myth, S. Freud, K. Marx, R. Bultmann, 
Teilhard de Chardin have set up their own myths. These new pseudo-myths 
are polarized against the Christian myth which is centered on a concrete 
historical event—the Incarnation of the Word of God—which happened in 
the past and is a reality of the present. In the apocryphal ‘Gospel of Thomas’, 
Dr. Chudoba chooses an excerpt which may be going back to the Lord 
Himself: ‘When the disciples inquired’ about the ‘day when the dead will 
rest’, Jesus answered: ‘That which you await has come, but you know it not’. 

For the evolutionist, whether he be an atheist, an agnostic or a ‘Christian’, 
time is something which can go only in one direction: the future. The ‘now’ 
or Kcupoq is of little value. By ignoring the Kaipoq an artificial division 
of time, xpovoq results. From an evolutionistic point of view, time is a 
progression to an omega point, while history eventually looses much of its 
meaning. It ‘...is the sum of free decisions which can be narrated as a 
drama but cannot be transformed into a contingent series of events’ (p. 149). 
For Dr. Chudoba, however, history is composed of decisions in the ‘now’. 

In the evolutionary view of history, a progressive flow leads to man’s 
self apotheosis. Thus, man’s fulfillment rests in continuation, or a false 
myth of the future. Chudoba maintains that fulfillment does not rest in 
continuation; ‘We have to attract the observer’s attention to the fact that 
“fulfillment” is a decision and a clash’ (p. 166). Fulfillment is in the K 0 up 6 c;. 
Kaip6q daTtv, ‘now’ is the time for man to exercise his freedom. By 
exercising his freedom he chooses either to follow God by which his freedom 
is assured or to follow his own egocentric dictates in which his freedom is 
forfeited. Evolution as the meaning of history is grounded in enslavement to 
a mechanical system whereby man’s role is actually secondary. His respon¬ 
sibility is lost because confrontation with the ‘now’ no longer exists. Choice 
no longer is the origin of evil. The cause of evil becomes the ‘slight 
imperfections in the arrangement of the evolutionary process, (p. 174). 

I have tried to bring to the reader’s attention the most salient features 
of Dr. Chudoba’s book. It is a book written from the writer’s heart, and 
should meet the hearts and minds of Orthodox readers. 

— R. M. Arida 


Lamza, Lucian, Patriarch Germanos /. von Konstantinopel (715-730). Versuch 
einer endgiiltigen chronologischen Fixierung des Lebens und Wirkens des 
Patriarchen (~Das Ostliche Christentum, N. F. Heft 27). Augustinus- 
Verlag, Wurzburg, 1975, 248 pp. 

Unfortunately there still does not exist in print a full history of the 
Byzantine Church, which could serve as a reference work for students of 
Eastern Christendom in the Middle Ages. However substantial monographs 
on some of the important personalities of Christian Byzantium have become 
available in increasing numbers. In 1972, in the framework of Peter Wirth’s 
Enzyklopddie der Byzantinistik, J.-L. Van Dieten published in German a 
history of the Byzantine patriarchs from Sergius I through John VI (610-715). 
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Lucian Lamza’s book on Germanos I (715-730) is in direct chronological 
continuation of this work. 

St. Germanos was the first patriarch of the iconoclastic period. Having 
expressed his belief in the Orthodox veneration of icons, he refused to sign 
the iconoclastic decree of Emperor Leo III and was forced to resign his 
position. The Church venerates him as a confessor, and his mosaic image 
found a place among the Fathers of the Church represented in St. Sophia. 

Lamza does not discuss in detail the theological issues of St. Germanos’ 
time. He limits himself to an extremely thorough analysis of the sources 
and to a discussion of all aspects of St. Germanos’ life. His treatment of some 
controversial issues, such as the approval given by Germanos before his 
patriarchate—and by St. Andrew of Crete—to the monotheletic policy of 
Emperor Philippicus-Bardanes (712) and the “transfer” of Germanos from 
the see of Cyzicus to that of Constantinople (715), is reasonable and 
balanced, with appropriate references to the principle of “economy.” The 
bibliographical references are exhaustive and include the rich contribution 
of Russian scholars to our knowledge of the period. The book also contains 
a new critical edition of the Byzantine Life of St. Germanos with a German 
translation. It finally informs us that the relics of St. Germanos, stolen 
from Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204, are venerated even today 
in Bort-les-Orgues (France). 

—John Meyendorff 


Meijer, Johan, C.Ss.R., A Successful Council of Union: A Theological 
Analysis of the Photian Synod of 879-880 (= ’Av&Xsktcc BXatdbcov, 
23). Thessaloniki, 1975. 293 pp. 

In 879-880 a “great and ecumenical” council met in Constantinople, 
with the participation of legates of Pope John VIII. The council solemnly 
recognized Photius as patriarch and restored communion between East and 
West. Although Photius had earlier “deposed” Pope Nicholas I for his 
support of the addition of filioque to the Creed by German missionaries in 
Bulgaria, he refused to express “regrets,” as Pope John VIII previously 
had requested. Moreover, the filioque addition was condemned by the 
council. Yet the Council of 879-880 and all its decisions were accepted by 
the Roman Church: The council was indeed a successful “council of reunion.” 

In his study of the events of 879-880, the author—a Dutch Redemptorist 
who spent several years of study at Orthodox theological schools, including 
St. Vladimir’s and Thessaloniki—makes the courageous suggestion that the 
Photian council should today be recognized as “ecumenical” by both the 
Roman Catholic and the Orthodox churches. Indeed, such a double recogni¬ 
tion would undoubtedly be a much more meaningful gesture than the purely 
symbolic “lifting of the anathemas of 1054,” performed by Patriarch 
Athenagoras and Pope Paul in 1965. The Photian council in fact recognized 
a practical equality of canonical rights of Rome and Constantinople, while 
preserving the honorary “privileges” (TipEoGsia) of Rome (canon 1, cf. 
p. 269). More importantly, it anathematized anyone who would alter the 
Creed “with spurious words, additions, or subtractions” (pripocoi v60oic; f] 
TtpoaSriKOcu; r\ dtpaipdoEoiv p. 268), clearly alluding to the filioque question. 

The council considered itself to be “ecumenical.” It was recognized as 
such by some—but not all—Orthodox Byzantine churchmen. It was also—as 
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F. Dvornik has shown—recognized in the West until the Gregorian Reform of 
the eleventh century. A new joint recognition of its “ecumenicity” today 
would therefore clearly be a return to a situation in which agreement 
between East and West existed in fact and not just in theory, and would, 
for the Orthodox, be an acceptable way of healing the schism. 

Certainly many issues raised in the book need further investigation, and 
some of Fr. Meijer’s conclusions may be controversial or one-sided. For 
example, in our opinion the whole issue of the filioque is treated too 
superficially, in only three pages (pp. 184-187), so that the full meaning 
of the council’s decision is side-stepped. It remains, however, that the basic 
thesis of the book is of the greatest interest. It merits full attention and 
could lead to an ecumenical break-through. 

—John Meyendorff 
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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Elias Bitar (’75) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace Bishop Elia 
at Virgin Mary Orthodox Church, Yonkers, New York, on August 10, 
1975. 

John Harvey (’70) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace Bishop 
Andrey at St. Mary’s Orthodox Church, Hicksville, New York, on 
September 27, 1974, and to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace Bishop 
Andrey at St. Andrew’s Orthodox Church, Jamaica, New York, on 
September 28, 1974. 

Olof Scott was ordained to the Diaconate by His Eminence Metropolitan 
Philip at the Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese Convention, 
Louisville, Kentucky, on July 27, 1975. 

David Vernak (’75) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Beatitude Metro¬ 
politan Ireney at Christ the Saviour Orthodox Church, Paramus, New 
Jersey, on August 16, 1975. 


FACULTY 

Mr. John Erickson was a Visiting Fellow at the Institute of Medieval Canon 
Law, University of California School of Law, Berkeley, California 
(June 1—August 31). 

Fr. Thomas Hopko presented a paper on “Confessing Christ Today” at 
the annual meeting of the Orthodox Theological Society in America 
(May 29-30), and lectured at the Summer School of the Armenian 
Church, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary (June 30—July 1 ); at St. Mary’s 
Episcopal Convent, Peekskill, N. Y. (July 3); and at the All-Parish 
Conference, at St. Tikhon’s Seminary (Aug. 8). 

Fr. John Meyendorff lectured on “Byzantium and the Slavs,” at the 
University of Maryland (April 18), and participated in a Theological 
Consultation between the Commission on Faith and Order of the WCC 
and the Vatican Secretariate for Unity, in Rome (June 16-21). A new, 
revised edition of his book Marriage: An Orthodox Perspective was 
published by St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press. 
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Notes on Contributors 


Robert Arida is a student at the Seminary. 

Georges Barrois is Professor Emeritus, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and Visiting Professor of Old Testament at the Seminary. 

Fr. Thomas Hopko is Assistant Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the 
Seminary. 

Fr. John Meyendorff is Professor of Church History and Patristics at the 
Seminary. 

Jaroslav Pelikan is Dean of the Graduate School, Yale University. 
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On the Male Character of 
Christian Priesthood 


Thomas Hopko 


The following considerations are presented as an attempt to 
give theological and spiritual reasons why only some male members 
of the Christian Church may be ordained to her sacramental priest¬ 
hood. I frankly admit that the ideas presented here are not suf¬ 
ficiently developed. The issue is a new one and is complicated by 
many factors. There are no specific sources dealing with it in 
Church Tradition, where the question is not treated even in the 
most rudimentary form. There is only the fact that while the ortho¬ 
dox, catholic Church has known women saints, martyrs, proph- 
etessses, missionaries, monastics and secular rulers, even honoring 
some, such as Mary Magdalene, with the title “equal to the 
apostles,” the Church has never had women bishops or presbyters. 1 

The question presented is this: Is there some theological and 
spiritual reason why the Church has ordained only certain of her 
male members to the sacramental offices of bishop and presbyter? 
Or is this merely a fact without reason, or perhaps with many 
reasons that are not theologically and spiritually justified and are 
no longer socially and culturally acceptable? The position that I 
will attempt to defend in these pages is that there are theological 
and spiritual reasons why only certain male members may hold 
episcopal and presbyteral offices in the Church of orthodox, cath¬ 
olic tradition and faith, and that when the issue in question is con¬ 
templated in the light of the traditional faith of the Church, these 
reasons become clear and convincing to those who believe, even 


lAmong other women 1000160 x 0 X 01 are the martyr Thekla; Helen, 
the mothei of the Emperor Constantine; and Nina, the missionary who 
converted the Georgians. 
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though they may remain foolish to those who want wisdom, and 
scandalous to those who seek power (cf. 1 Corinthians 1:20-25). 
It is as a certain fides quaerens intellectum within the catholic tradi¬ 
tion that I would like these reflections to be considered and criticized. 


I. 

The Christian faith in its traditional orthodox, catholic expres¬ 
sion has always confessed the Godhead to be a Trinity of consub- 
stantial, coequal and coeternal persons in perfect unity, confessing 
as well that true human life— salvation —consists in man’s union with 
God the Father through the Son of God incarnate as a real man in 
Jesus Christ, that by the power of the Holy Spirit human beings 
might become by God’s grace all that God is by nature. 2 

The one true and living God is God the Father. He is the 
creator of heaven and earth, the Lord of Israel, the Father of 
Christ. The one true and living God is not, and according to ortho¬ 
dox theology cannot be, “alone” in His divinity. If He were “alone,” 
He would not be God, for His very divine perfection is such that 
He has with Himself, eternally and essentially, by nature and not 
by decision, by His being and not by deliberative choice, His only- 
begotten Son, also called His personal Logos and Image; and His 
Holy Spirit, who is the hypostatic personification of His divine 
activity and life. The Godhead is a Trinity of divine, eternal, es¬ 
sentially existing persons who are not simply “one,” but a “union,” 
who are not simply a “unity,” but a “community”: the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Spirit. 3 


II. 

According to the same orthodox catholic faith, humanity is 
created in the image and according to the likeness of divinity. 
Human nature is the created expression of the divine nature of God 


2 See V. Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (London: 
Janies Clarke, 1957), pp. 114-128. 

3 See V. Lossky, op. cit., pp. 44-66. J. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology 
(New York: Fordham, 1974), pp. 180-189. S. Verhovskoy, God and Man 
(in Russian, New York: Chekhov, 1956), pp. 360-395. In general in 
patristic theology, to be a perfect “union of many” is considered superior 
to being an isolated, undifferentiated “one.” This view applies to divine 
as well as human being and life. 
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the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. The multi-personal, multi-hypostatic 
character of human being and life is the created manifestation and 
reflection of the Trinitarian character of God. Humanity, therefore, 
like divinity, is a community of coequal, coessential persons united 
together in exactly the same nature, whose essential spiritual free¬ 
dom makes it to be reflective and expressive of God, but whose 
creaturely character—its open-ended temporality, incompleteness and 
lack of “fulness”—binds it together in an unending process of growth 
and development in “deification”: becoming through gracious com¬ 
munion with God in freedom all that God is by nature in the super¬ 
abundant fulness of His inexhaustible and infinite Trinitarian being 
and life. 4 

If it has not been specifically explicated and articulated in the 
past, it is the present task to show clearly that human community, 
as the created epiphany of the uncreated Trinity, is made male and 
female so that it can realize and achieve the divine life which 


4 See J. Danielou and H. Musurillo, From Glory to Glory: Texts from 
Gregory of Nyssa's Mystical Writings (New York: Scribners, 1961), pp. 46- 
71. L. Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator: The Theological Anthropology 
of Maximus the Confessor (Lund: C.W.K. Gleerup, 1965), pp. 52-67, 352-465. 
What is not developed by Gregory and Maximus in their view of the unending 
movement of the process of human deification is its application to human 
interpersonal and communal relationships, the concentration being on the 
inner spiritual life of the soul, and, in Maximus, on cosmological issues. 
Also their views on human sexuality are at best unclear and at worst 
incompatible with the Biblical and sacramental witness of the Church and 
her dogmatic and canonical Tradition, since they both see physical sexual 
reproduction, if not sexual being itself, as created in view of man’s 
fall into sin. The interpretation of Maximus, however, which claims that he 
teaches a final androgyny is, in my opinion, incorrect, or at least highly 
debatable. I base my opinion on his doctrine that the divisions (btocipEoeic;) 
to be overcome by human spiritual meditation and growth in deification do 
not destroy ontological differences (bia^opcci). If humans must overcome 
sexual divisions, as well as the divisions between the sensible and intelligible, 
heaven and earth, God and man, it does not follow that the ontological 
differences between these divisions are annihilated in the process. If such 
were the case, those who hold that Maximus teaches androgyny on the 
sexual level should also hold that he teaches theanthropy on the theological 
level, which no one claims or can claim. On this issue Thunberg is most 
convincing when he says, interpreting Maximus, that “man as mediator is 
called to annihilate divisions as 5iaip£0£i<; on the moral level, but not as 
6 ioc$opod on the ontological level. In the latter sense, they are preserved 
but kept together by him” (Thunberg, op. cit., pp. 59-60). On this issue 
see also H. Urs von Balthasar, Liturgie Cosmique (Paris, 1947), who epigrams 
his study on the theology of Maximus with the one Chalcedonian adverb: 
douyxutcoc; (unconfused), i.e. union without ontological confusion or 
mixing of the members of the union. 
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is given to it by its uncreated Archetype. The fact that human 
nature, enhypostasized in a multitude of human persons, is created 
by God as male and female is undeniable. Why this is so, what is 
its meaning, and how the sexes are to interrelate to be reflective 
of this divine Prototype, has not been sufficiently explained in 
Christian tradition. Perhaps the reason is that historically, due to 
the actual conditions of human life, the “hour had not yet come” 
for this explication to be accomplished. Perhaps such an explication 
simply could not be made in times past, even the “past” of our 
parents’ generation, because the conditions of life did not require 
or allow it. But whatever the case, the demand for a clear and dis¬ 
tinct explanation of the theological meaning of human sexuality is 
with us now, and attempts must be made to meet this demand. 5 

Why is humanity male and female, and why (hypothetically at 


5 The book by P. K. Jewett, Man as Male and Female (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1975) is a brief and concise analysis of human sexuality in the 
history of Western theology. My main disagreement with the book is that 
its positive approach of viewing human sexuality in the light of the doctrine 
of humanity as imago trinitatis is bound by the crypto-modalistic view of 
the Trinity which runs through Western triadology from St. Augustine to 
the present. Because of this, the author, an “evangelical Protestant” dialoging 
primarily with the theology of Karl Barth, does not see how the “partnership” 
between male and female he defends can be reconciled with any hierarchical 
view of reality; and, as such, he “rejects the traditional view which affirms 
the headship of the man as the bearer of the image and glory of God” 
(p. 171 et passim). In this rejection, however, he fails, in my opinion, to 
present an image or ideal of male-female relations, or to give any sort of 
description about how the “partnership” between the sexes is to work 
in actuality. Referring to the “Creator’s secret” (p. 172) on the subject, 
he readily admits that he “has skirted the question of ontology in this 
study” (p. 178). It is, however, precisely in the area of ontology that the 
“Creator’s secret” is revealed, if we can refer to the scholastic dictum 
agere sequitur esse: how a being is, is how a being acts. My inclination is 
to accept the view of the “Creator’s secret” in regard to the meaning of 
human sexuality and to say that this “secret” is made known in the life 
of the Church. On this point I wonder if it is not pertinent to refer to another 
distinction in patristic theology, namely, that between Krjpuypa and boy pa, 
and to apply this distinction to the issue of human sexuality in general and 
the male priesthood in particular. Here the point would be made that the 
Christian preaching to those “outside the Church” is Jesus as Christ and 
Lord, risen from the dead; and only after one enters into the mystical life 
of the Church and is enlightened by the gift of the Holy Spirit, is one able 
to understand the “Creator’s secret” about male-female relations “in the 
Lord.” See L. Ouspensky and V. Lossky, The Meaning of Icons (Boston: 
Boston Book and Art Shop, 1969), pp. 14-24, also 208, 215. Also, for 
the same text V. Lossky, In the Image and Likeness of God (Crestwood: 
St. Vladimir’s Press, 1974) pp. 144-168. 
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least) must it be male and female for it adequately to reflect within 
the created order the nature and life of its Trinitarian Prototype 
through gracious communion with God? Is there an explanation for 
this, at least one that will be meaningful for Christian believers? 

Some say that human sexuality was created by God in prevision 
and provision of human sinfulness and mortality and, as such, is 
not essential to human being and life. Others say that sexuality 
is itself somehow sinful and the cause of mortality. Still others 
would hold that God made His human creatures sexual because 
of the necessary and natural stages of human growth and develop¬ 
ment through which humans must evolve, in such a way that the 
sexual nature of human being will be transcended and overcome 
through biological, spiritual, social and cultural processes of human 
maturation. 6 Whatever the explanation, the fact is that none of the 
above, which most commonly appear, are adequate to the scriptural, 
sacramental, and canonical witness of the catholic Christian faith. 

Catholic tradition, expressed primarily in the Bible, holds that 


6 See Jewett, op. cit., pp. 23-50. At this point a word about Galatians 
3:38 and the comparison between the issues of sexuality and slavery are in 
order. Briefly, the radical difference between the two issues, and nationality 
and sexuality as well, is that while being male and female is an ontological 
reality in the order of creation, nationality and slavery are not. They are 
rather human conditions which are the result of sin. They have no onto¬ 
logical, theological, sacramental, or eschatological substance. They have 
no place in the sacramental structure and life of the Church. God did 
not create humans to be Jews or Greeks, neither did he make them to be 
slaves or freemen. He did make them male and female, however, and 
although the spiritual and moral divisions between the sexes are overcome 
in Christ, the ontological differences are not. (See n. 4 above.) Matthew 
22:30 is not pertinent here because it does not say that there will be no 
sexual differences “in the resurrection.” It rather says that “they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage” and are “like angels,” not that they 
become angels. One cannot maintain that Galatians 3:38 teaches the onto¬ 
logical disappearance of sexual differences in Christ and reconcile this in 
any way with the rest of the Pauline corpus or the canonical scriptures 
in general, unless, of course, one defends the opinion that “So far as he 
(Paul) thought in terms of his Jewish background, he thought of women as 
subordinate. .. But so far as he thought in terms of the new insight he had 
gained through the revelation of God in Christ, he thought of the woman 
as equal to man in all things..,(and) sensed that his view of the man- 
woman relationship inherited from Judaism was not altogether congruous with 
the gospel he preached” (Jewett, op. cit., pp. 112-113). I do not find this 
“solution” convincing. The solution rather has to be, in my mind, the 
genuine compatibility between hierarchy and equality in perfect spiritual 
union of human being and life in love, which I believe is the apostolic 
doctrine of the catholic faith witnessed in the scriptures and sacraments 
of the catholic Church. 
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“God said, ‘Let us make man in our image, after our likeness’. .. 
so God created man in His own image and likeness, in the image 
of God He created him; male and female He created them. And 
God blessed them. .. and God saw everything that He made, and 
behold, it was very good” (Genesis 1:26-31). The same tradition, 
in the “fulness” of its realization in the Christian Church, has 
sacramentally, spiritually, doctrinally and canonically defended and 
upheld the essential necessity and goodness of human sexuality so 
that humanity could be expressive of the divinity, in whose image 
it is made. If sexuality is sinful, says the catholic tradition of 
Christian faith, then God is the sinner. 7 If being male and female 
is negligible to human being and life, then God has acted unrea¬ 
sonably and without purpose, for He certainly could have devised 
some manner of human being, made in His likeness, to reproduce 
itself in a way not requiring two sexes. (This, of course, presupposes 
that human di-sexuality has physical reproduction as its sole sig¬ 
nificance.) But if human sexuality is spiritually necessary to proper 
human being and life beyond the need for the biological reproduc¬ 
tion of the species, then its reason and purpose must be discovered 
and disclosed. 


m. 

If we go beyond all biological and cultural explanations for 
the necessity of human sexuality—the procreation of offspring, the 
perpetuation of the species, the divisions of labor in preserving life, 
the distribution of roles for preserving social harmony—and turn to 
theology, I believe that we can discover radical reasons for the 
necessary existence of human sexuality that surpass all purely 
pragmatic and utilitarian purposes. These reasons are summed up, 
in a word, by the fact that multi-personal, di-sexual spiritual exist¬ 
ence is a necessity if human nature is to partake of the nature of 
God and reflect divine existence in the order of creation. For 
whatever human beings may do, they are, in their inter-personal and 
communal being and life, made in the image and according to the 
likeness of God. And what humans must do in community, and not 


7 “God made nothing unclean, for nothing is unclean, except sin only. 
For that reaches the soul and defiles it. Other uncleanness is human 
prejudice... God made child-birth and the seed of copulation. .. and the 
fornicator is not unclean on account of the intercourse, but on account of 
the manner of it...” John Chrysostom, On Titus, Homily III. See also the 
Canons of the Council of Gangra and the Orthodox ritual of marriage. 
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as isolated individuals, is to acquire and activate, ever more per¬ 
fectly, all of the spiritual and moral attributes of God. 

There are no human spiritual attributes which are not, essen¬ 
tially and perfectly, the attributes of God. 8 If the Godhead is a 
Trinity of divine persons fully united in a perfect community of one 
being, one life, one wisdom, one truth, one love ... so humanity, 
within its creaturely conditions, must be—or rather, more accurately, 
must ever more perfectly become —the same. If divinity is a perfect 
interrelationship of many (three) distinctly existing persons, each 
with its own proper hypostatic characteristics and properties, none 
existing apart from the other and certainly not in opposition to the 
other, but with each realizing and expressing that mode of divine 
existence proper to itself in oneness of nature, being and life with 
the others, so humanity, within its own creaturely possibilities, must 
be the same. If the persons of the Trinity are not isolated “individ¬ 
uals” but are persons in relation with one another, each with its 
own proper manner of divine existence which is existentially, per¬ 
sonally and hypostatically different from the others, so humanity 
as well, according to its own proper form of being, must be the 
same.® 

As we contemplate the Blessed Trinity as revealed to us in the 
community of faith of the catholic tradition of the Church, we see 
that God the Father is divine in a manner different from the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, just as the Son and the Holy Spirit are divine, 
in community with God the Father and each other, each in its own 
distinct and specific way. The Father is the principium divinitatis, 
the unique source of being and life of all that exists: of the Son and 


8 See Gregory of Nyssa, On the Canticle of Canticles, Homily 81. 
Macarius of Egypt, Spiritual Homilies, Homily 17. Maximus the Confessor, 
Centuries on Love, II, 52. Also Thunberg, op. cit ., pp. 196-216. 

Concerning the propriety of the three persons of the Trinity, the theo¬ 
logical conclusion normally reached is that the three “modes of existence” 
(Tpbnoi UTidp^scoq) are necessary for perfect “fulness” of being and life, 
which is not possible for one or two “modes of existence” to complete and 
realize, whereas more than three would be impossible and unnecessary. See 
V. Lossky, Mystical Theology, p. 47, and In the Image and Likeness of God, 
p. 86. This has an application, I think, to human sexuality being dual (and 
not one or more than two) since the male and female forms of human 
existence find their mutual fulfillment and fulness in the “third”: God. 
For such a speculation, see John Chrysostom, On Ephesians, Homily 20. 
For a summary of the traditional teaching about the hypostatic characteristics 
and properties of the persons of the Trinity, see John of Damascus, On the 
Orthodox Faith, Chapter 8, Concerning real “differentiation” in the Godhead 
see Dionysius the Aeropagite, On the Divine Names. 
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the Holy Spirit by His very divine nature, and of the whole of 
creation by His divine decision and will. 10 

The Son is the uncreated Logos and Image of the Father, the 
one by, through and for whom all things are made. He is the 
“reflection of the glory of God,” the “express image” of the Father’s 
“hypostasis” (John 1:2, Colossians 1:16, Hebrews 1:3), who “for 
us men and for our salvation . . . was incarnate of the Holy Spirit 
and the Virgin Mary and became man” (Nicene Creed). He is the 
Messiah of Israel who, in “human form” (Philippians 2:8), was 
crucified under Pontius Pilate and rose from the dead on the third 
day granting life to the world. He is the final Adam in human flesh 
(1 Corinthians 15); the sole “highpriest of our confession” (He¬ 
brews 3:1); the “pastor and bishop” of our souls (1 Peter 2:25); 
the Head of His body, the Church (Ephesians 1:23; Colossians 
1:18, et aL); the Husband of His “pure bride” (2 Corinthians 
11:2; Ephesians 5:21 ff.). 

The Holy Spirit is “the Lord,” with the Father and the Son, 
the “giver [or creator] of life” (Nicene Creed). It is the Holy Spirit 
who “proceeds from the Father and rests in the Son,” who accom¬ 
plishes all things willed by the Father and performed by the Son. 11 
The Spirit is the one who inspires the law and the prophets to be 
and to proclaim the Word of God; who “searches the depths of God” 
(1 Corinthians 2:10) and rests on Jesus anointing Him as the Christ; 
who dwells in all who believe, making them to be “one spirit” 
with God (1 Corinthians 6:17). By the personal power of the Holy 
Spirit, human beings become “gods by grace” and express the 
spiritual attributes that belong to God. 12 

For our present purposes we must see that although it is the 
Son who is the “image of the invisible God” (Colossians 1:15, 
2 Corinthians 4:4), the incarnate Lord, the last Adam, the one 
highpriest, the pastor and bishop of the Church, its husband and 
head, and not the Holy Spirit, this in no way detracts from the 
divinity of the Spirit or degrades the Spirit as one of the consub- 

10 See G. Florovsky, “The Concept of Creation in Saint Athanasius,” 
Studia Patristica VI, part IV (Texte und Untersuchungen 81; Berlin, 1962), 
pp. 36-57; and “The Idea of Creation in Christian Philosophy,” The Eastern 
Churches Quarterly 7 (1949), pp. 53-77. 

n Cf. Orthodox Vespers of Pentecost. See Meyendorff, op. cit., pp. 168-179, 
184; Lossky, Mystical Theology, pp. 156-173. 

12 “Clothed in the radiant garments of the Spirit, we abide in God and 
He in us; through grace we become gods and sons of God, and are 
enlightened by the light of His knowledge...” Simeon the New Theologian, 
Practical and Theological Precepts , 48. 
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stantial Trinity. Simply put, because the Holy Spirit is not the 
Father or the Son but the “third person” of the Holy Trinity, and 
does not do what the Father and the Son do, this in no way lessens 
the dignity and equality of the Holy Spirit as being divine. On the 
contrary, the Father and the Son could not be divine and act as 
they do without the cooperation and coaction of the consubstantial 
Spirit; just as the Spirit’s own being and action are impossible and 
unthinkable without the Father and the Son. 

As the Father, Son and Holy Spirit do not exist or act without 
each other in their eternal being and action, as well as in the 
creation of the world and the dispensation of salvation, so, in the 
order of creation, Adam and Eve, male and female, do not and 
cannot exist and act one without the other. As the Logos and the 
Holy Spirit perform and accomplish the will and the work of God 
in their common being and action, so human being and action as 
performing and accomplishing the will and work of God also require 
the two forms of human being: male and female. As there is not 
and cannot be the Son of God without the Holy Spirit, so there is 
not and cannot be Adam without Eve. Adam alone is not and 
cannot be “the image and glory of God” (1 Corinthians 11:7) 
without Eve. He cannot be the “type of the one who was to come” 
(Romans 5:14), that is the Christ, without her who is the “mother 
of all living” (Genesis 3:20). There must be woman if man is to 
be what and who he is, just as the woman would not be what and 
who she is without the man. Even if we knew nothing about how 
in actuality the two forms of human existence are to interrelate 
and interact so that humanity could live in the image and likeness 
of God, the very fact of human beings existing in this way should 
be enough for us to defend the necessity of this form of existence 
for human fulfillment and perfection of life. 

It is the thesis of this paper that according to the catholic tradi¬ 
tion of the Christian faith, there is a direct analogical, symbolic 
and epiphanic relationship between Adam and the Son of God, and 
between Eve and the Spirit of God. As Adam is the typos of Him 
“who was to come” as the final Adam, the “highpriest of our con¬ 
fession” and the “pastor and bishop of our salvation,” so Eve is 
the typos, as the “mother of all living,” of the “life-creating” Spirit 
who “proceeds from the Father and rests in the Son” as the per¬ 
sonal power and life of all that exists, both human and divine. 13 


13 Methodius of Olympus identifies the New Eve with the Church (see 
The Banquet, or On Virginity ), while it has been common, in the writings 
of Justin and Irenaeus, to see Mary as the New Eve. The point must be 
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What this means is that as in the Godhead there is and must be a 
union between the Son and the Holy Spirit for the Father to be 
eternally and divinely expressed, so on the level of creation there 
is and must be male and female so that the same God could be 
temporally and humanly expressed within the life of His creatures 
by His divine decision and grace communicated through His Son 
in His Spirit. This means as well that as the mode of being and 
action of the Son is different from the mode of being and action 
of the Holy Spirit, both eternally and essentially, as well as in the 
dispensation of salvation—or, more traditionally put, both according 
to theologia and oikonomia— so, in a similar manner, the mode of 
being and action of the male in creation is different from the mode 
of being and action of the female within the same nature of created 
being. More specifically, this means that as the Son and the Holy 
Spirit are not the same and are not interchangeable in their unique 
forms of their common divinity, so the male and female are not 
the same and are not interchangeable in the unique forms of their 
common humanity. This does not mean that there is something 
essentially belonging to divine nature which is not equally belong¬ 
ing to the Son and the Holy Spirit, just as it does not mean that 
there is something essentially belonging to humanity which is not 
the common and equal possession of men and women. There are 
no “attributes” or “virtues” that the Son has that the Spirit does 
not have, or that Adam has which are not present in Eve. But 
what is true is that the manner of realization of the attributes and 
virtues which are common to the same nature is different in the 
different forms of natural existence; and how the common virtues 
and attributes will be personally and existentially actualized in each 
will be different within the unbreakable and indivisible communion 
of one with the other . 14 


seen, however, of the association of Mary and the Church in Orthodox 
theology. See Lossky, Mystical Theology, pp. 193-195, and In the Image 
and Likeness of God, pp. 195-210. Also A. Schmemann, “On Mariology in 
Orthodoxy,” Marian Library Studies, A New Series, Vol. 2 (Dayton, 1970), 
pp. 25-32; and “Our Lady and the Holy Spirit,” op. cit Vol. 23 (1972), 
pp. 69-78. 

14 Those influenced by phenomenological or psychological studies of human 
persons insist that there are no human psychological attributes or virtues 
which are specifically male or female, and that the masculine and feminine 
spiritual traits usually presented ( e.g . aggressiveness and strength in males 
and passivity and weakness in females) are acquired and culturally determined 
characteristics having nothing to do with human nature as such. While 1 
agree that all human characteristics are found in all human persons, and 
must be in all, I would nevertheless contend that the manner of realization 
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IV. 

After making such “theological abstractions” as those presented 
above, those who make them bear the burden of demonstrating 
how they actually apply to human life. How, in actual human 
relations, does such a formal “schematization” work? How does it 
show itself in the actual conditions of human being and behavior? 

The difficulty with producing an “existential demonstration” of 
“theological abstractions” of any sort is always the same. The dif¬ 
ficulty is that theological and spiritual ideals and norms always 
work differently in different human situations, which are not only 


and expression of these same human characteristics in the two sexes is, or at 
least should be, different. The way, for example, that love is expressed by 
a father and husband will be, and ideally should be, different from the 
way love is expressed by a wife and mother, while the love itself is one 
and the same. I would say further that the various forms of the same 
human virtues common to all humans must have different modes of existence 
and expression in the human community so that humanity could be full 
and complete, and ever more so, in the processes of growth and communion. 
At this point, I would also like to make it clear that my position has nothing 
to do with “sophiology” or any sort of doctrine of the “divine” and “eternal 
feminine.” There is, in my opinion, nothing “feminine” in divinity as there 
is nothing “masculine.” Divinity is beyond sexuality, as it is “beyond being” 
itself (cf. Dionysius the Aeropagite, On the Divine Names and Mystical 
Theology ). My speculation is rather that sexuality is created by God as a 
necessary element of human being and life (like multi-personality or bodily 
existence) so that humanity would be able to reflect divinity in the created 
order in a manner proper to its creaturely existence. It is my speculation as 
well that we can gain insight into the proper manner of human existence 
in general, and human sexuality in particular, by a contemplation of the 
being and action of the persons of the Holy Trinity, and we can and must 
be instructed on this issue by the revelation of God in Christ and the Holy 
Spirit in the Church. God, however, is not to be thought of in human, 
creaturely terms. Rather the human is to be considered in terms of God’s 
revelation. Man is made in God’s image and not God in man’s image, and 
earthly fathers are called fathers because of the fatherhood of God, and not 
vice-versa. On this point John of Damascus writes . .it behooves us to know 
that the names Fatherhood, Sonship and Procession were not applied to 
the Godhead by us (i.e. on the basis of our human experience and reflection) 
but, on the contrary, they were communicated to us by the Godhead, as 
the divine apostle says, ‘Wherefore I bow the knee to the Father from Whom 
every family in heaven and on earth is named’ (Ephesians 3:15).... For 
it is quite impossible to find in creation an image that will illustrate in 
itself exactly in all details the nature of the Holy Trinity” (On the Orthodox 
Faith, Chapter 8). Athanasius also teaches this same doctrine, referring to 
the same apostolic text, when he says that we are made in our creaturely 
existence in God’s pattern, and not God-the “bare idea of (whom) transcends 
such thoughts”—in our’s (see Against the Arians, Discourse 1, Chapter 7). 
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bound and conditioned by the creaturely dimensions of time, place, 
social and cultural settings and actual existential possibilities, but 
also are infected and deformed by sin, defined as the willful perversion 
and distortion of nature itself by its free human possessors and 
agents. 

A “theological schema” is always an ideal, a vision, a theoria. 
In actuality there is no time or place where it has worked to per¬ 
fection among creatures which can then be pointed to as an existen¬ 
tial example and witness. A theological vision is always, by its 
very nature, a task and a call to be accepted, enacted and fulfilled 
as perfectly as possible, but never, in actual history, to complete 
perfection. In reference to the ideal vision of the interaction of 
male and female, the only example of its “working” which can 
be contemplated in actuality, at least by those who see and believe, 
is the relationship between Christ and the Church. But even here 
the quality of being an “ideal” remains. For Christ is the true 
Adam, the Bridegroom, and the Church is the true Eve, the bride 
personified in the person of Mary: 15 the company of the saved who 
are “full of grace” by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit and who, 
by the same Spirit, “hear the Word of God and keep it” (Luke 
11:28). 

If men and women wish to realize the ideal of their perfect 
manner of being within the human community, they must seek 
to perfect in their mutual relations the relationship of Christ and 
the Church. They must seek to do so within the actual conditions 
and possibilities of life which are uniquely theirs. They must do 
so as well in conflict with the temptations, questions, problems, 
distortions and sins, both personal and cultural, which are inevitably 
present in fallen humanity, pressuring them to “miss the mark” 
with regard to their perfection. 

Given the ideal vision, however, and the effort to realize it in 
life, it can generally be stated that believing males (and females as 
well) must first of all reject the image of the “fallen Adam,” which 
operates so powerfully today, as the normative ideal for human 
“fulfillment” and “success” for both males and females. This is 
the “ideal,” summarized by the apostle John, which says that human 
life is perfected in “the lust of the flesh and the lust of the eyes 
and the pride of life” (1 John 2:16). This is the “ideal” which 
holds that human persons should live and act as self-seeking in¬ 
dividuals who find and fulfill themselves through the satisfaction 
of their cravings for pleasure and power within secular society 


15 See n. 13 above. 



understood as an end in itself, and not as the created reflection 
of divine being and life. 16 

In rejecting “sinful man” as the ideal for human fulfillment, 
the Christian male should follow the perfect man, Christ. He should 
empty himself completely in love for the good of others in spirit 
and in truth. He should be meek and lowly, humble and poor. He 
should be liberated from the carnal lusts of life, “not conformed 
to this world,” but “transformed by the renewal of. . . mind” to 
“prove what is the will of God, what is good, acceptable and per¬ 
fect” (Romans 12:2). He should be free from all that blinds and 
enslaves. He should find his glory and majesty in self-emptying 
service in conformity with Christ, his divine image of being and 
action. His relation with women should be such that by his self- 
sacrificing love for them, they appear not as his sinful “competitors” 
for earthly profits, powers and pleasures, but “in splendor, without 
spot or wrinkle or any such thing. .. holy and without blemish” 
(Ephesians 5:27). 

Women are created and called to be men’s “helpers” in their 
service of self-emptying love (Genesis 2:18). They are to be 
“submissive” to men’s love and service, and as such to enable and 
empower it, as the Holy Spirit, “incarnate by grace” in saved 
humanity, enables and empowers Christ Himself to “fulfill” His 
divine ministry in His creatures. In the Christian view, it is not 
humiliating or degrading to be a “helper” and a “bride,” just as it 
is not degrading to be the “servant of all” (Matthew 21:27-28, 
1 Timothy 2:5-6). As Christ is not degraded in His kenotic self¬ 
emptying, taking on the “form of a slave” (Philippians 2:7), and 
the Holy Spirit is not degraded by silently, hiddenly, invisibly 
enabling Christ to be and to act as the Son of God and the Savior 


16 I am convinced that the mainline of the contemporary “women’s 
movement,” in rejecting any particular “feminine” ideal as its guiding principle 
and adopting the ideal of the identity of all human beings, without sexual 
differentiation, has in fact adopted the image of the “fallen male” as its 
norm and vision for success, achievement and fulfillment. If in the past 
John Chrysostom could claim that the tyrannical subjugation of women 
to men, which replaced a communion of equality within natural differentia¬ 
tion, was the result of sin, primarily covetousness, so we might claim today 
that the quest for equality without natural differentiation is the result of 
the same sin. The rejection of anything particularly “feminine” by the 
women’s movement, at least that aspect of the movement most evidently 
present and popularized, is witnessed by the fact that most of the “gains” 
and “successes” of the movement are in terms of secular power, profit, 
prestige and pleasure; and, as such, are, in terms of Christian values, as 
unacceptable as “achievements” for males as they are for females. 
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of the world, the highpriest, pastor and bishop of saved humanity; 
and is not demeaned or defaced as a person by personally identify¬ 
ing Himself with human persons, becoming “one spirit” with them to 
enable them to be Christ’s body and bride: so as well the human 
male is not degraded by his loving self-sacrifice, and the human 
female is not humiliated, demeaned or annihilated as a person by 
performing her natural ministry in the human community, which, 
without it, would not be and could not be fully human and, as 
such, “divine by grace.” 

Women must be “submitted” to men, as men themselves are 
“submitted” to Christ, and Christ to God the Father (cf. 1 Corin¬ 
thians 11:3), so that humankind could truly be human “in the 
Lord” (1 Corinthians 11:11), “that the Word of God may not be 
discredited” (Titus 2:5), “for God has... called us... to 
holiness [and] whoever disregards this, disregards not man but 
God, who gives His Holy Spirit to you” (1 Thessalonians 4:7-8). 
The “submission” of women to men “in the Lord” must be active 
and free. It cannot be a “passive” submission, involuntarily, reluc¬ 
tantly and unwillingly offered. The “submission” of women to men 
“in the Lord” must imitate the “submission” of the Holy Spirit to 
Christ, which is dynamic, active and powerful, as is Christ’s sub¬ 
mission to God, and man’s submission to Christ. 17 It must be a 
“submission” that has the quality of a “fire cast upon the earth” 
(Luke 12:49), a “mighty rushing wind” of the Spirit (Acts 2:2) that 
purges away all falsehood and wickedness and “calls all to unity” 18 
and not to competitive individualism “fulfilled” through carnal 
“satisfaction” and secular “achievement.” 

This vision of the ideal in man-woman relationships is ap¬ 
plicable to human society in general, to all men and all women. 
It has its most concrete application in the community of marriage, 
in which the family is traditionally understood as a “small church” 
patterned after the divine life of the Holy Trinity and the Kingdom 
of God, given to humans in Christ and the Church. This same ideal 
vision is fundamental and essential to the sacramental structure of 
the Christian churchly community, which graciously manifests the 
Trinitarian life of the Kingdom of God within the life of this world 


17 See 1 Corinthians 11:3, 15:28. ‘Tor what if a wife be under subjection 
to us? It is as a wife, as free, as equal in honor. And the Son also, though 
He did become obedient to the Father, it was as the Son of God, it was as 
God. For as the obedience of the Son to the Father is greater than we 
find in men toward the authors of their being, so also His liberty is greater” 
(John Chrysostom, On First Corinthians, Homily 26). 

18 Orthodox Hymn (Kontakion) of Pentecost. 
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until the Kingdom comes in power at the close of the ages, when 
the “marriage of the Lamb” will be finally consummated in Christ 
and His Spirit-filled Bride (cf. Revelation 19-22). 

Because of sin, the ideal vision of human relations in general, 
and those between the sexes in particular, remains a hope for 
humanity within the life of “this age” and a call and a task for 
those who believe. Because of the distortion and corruption of 
human nature and life, both individual and personal as well as social 
and cultural—the “sins of the world”—accommodations and com¬ 
pensations to sinful “abnormality” must always be made in the 
secular realm so that human life can continue. Exceptions to nor¬ 
mality, compromises and adjustments are virtually the “rule” within 
human behavior and activity outside of Christ and His Kingdom 
revealed in the Church, and the fact that this is so is a tragedy to 
be endured, and when possible, to be healed and overcome: it is 
not a fact which itself should be “normalized.” 19 

The greatest tragedy for human being and life is when sinful 
abnormality is accepted as normality, when the unnatural is taken 
for the natural, when the “fallen” becomes the ideal, when the sin- 
conditioned “exception” is accepted as the “rule.” The tragedy 
occurs when the divinely-revealed vision and practice of human 
life as made in the image and likeness of God—whatever the 
“cultural conditioning” of its mode of revelation to creatures—is 
replaced by some other vision and practice which pretends to offer 
“fulfillment” to human being and life. Such an adoption of the 
“abnormal” for the “normal” is, I believe, what is happening today, 
not only to “secular men,” but also to some Christians as well, who 
have accepted secular ideals as normative for themselves and for 
the life of the church community. Although modern secular “idol¬ 
atries” are different from those in the past, the decomposition of 
human community which they bring is no different from that, for 


19 Men must often assume the place of women, and women the place 
of men, when sin ruptures the normal conditions of human life. No less a 
“purist” than John Chrysostom orders men to follow their wives when 
they are wiser and better. “I would commit you to your own wives, that 
they may instruct you. It is true, according to Paul’s law, you ought to be 
teachers. But since the order is reversed by sin... let us even take this 
way.... For the war against the devil and his powers is common to them 
(women) and the men, and in no respect doth the delicacy of their nature 
become an impediment in such conflicts, for not by bodily constitution, but 
by mental choice, are these struggles decided. Wherefore in many cases 
women have actually been more forward in the contest than men and have 
set up more brilliant trophies” (On Matthew , Homilies 7 and 8). 
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example, so violently and vividly described by the apostle Paul in 
the first chapter of his letter to the Romans. 


V. 

This brings us to the life of the Christian Church in general, 
and to the sacrament of the priesthood in particular. The Russian 
writer Dostoevsky once said that the “vision” of Orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity is “orthodoxy itself.” 20 I begin with this remark because I 
understand it to mean that the very purpose of the Christian 
Church, its content and reason for being, is to present constantly 
to its members the vision of divine life which is available to human 
experience and normative for human behavior, whatever men’s 
sins and historical settings. The members of the Christian Church 
may stumble and fall, they may be tempted and yield to tempta¬ 
tion, they may be blinded by passions and become victims of 
corruption, they may be compelled by tragedy to compromise with 
the fallen and sinful “facts of life,” but the vision of divine perfec¬ 
tion given by God in Christ and the Church, by the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, must remain. The sacramental structure of the Chris¬ 
tian community, preserved by God’s grace, guarantees that the 
vision remains. 

The vision and experience of the Kingdom of God is preserved 
by the Church in its sacramental structures. Teachers and move¬ 
ments come and go, theologies and pieties emerge and pass away, 
parties and crusades rise and fall, but the divine vision of human 
life remains in the catholic Church, against which the “gates of 
hell will not prevail” (Matthew 16:18). Sometimes great numbers 
of Church members, including patriarchs and popes, may lose the 
vision through sin—voluntarily or involuntarily, in knowledge or in 
ignorance. They may “dispute about words, which does no good,” 


20 I believe the source of this saying is The Diary of a Writer. In any 
;ase, we can refer as well to Fr. Florovsky who writes, ‘‘The Church is 
Christ’s work on earth; it is the image and abode of His blessed presence 
in the world.... Outside the Church there is no salvation, because salvation 
is the Church .... And God has revealed Himself in the Church. This is 
the final Revelation, which passeth not away. Christ reveals Himself to us, 
not in our isolation, but in our mutual catholicity, in our union. He reveals 
Himself as the New Adam, the Head of the Church, the Head of the 
Body. Therefore, humbly and trustfully we must enter the life of the 
Church and try to find ourselves in it.” See “Sobornost: the Catholicity 
of the Church,” in The Church of God , E. L. Mascall, ed. (London, 1934) 
pp. 53, 63, 73. 
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and indulge in “stupid senseless controversies” as they “hold the 
form of religion, but deny its power” and “accumulate teachers to 
suit their own likings” (cf. 2 Timothy). But God will not be left 
without witnesses who hear His word and keep it, taking up the 
Cross, whose content of suffering is not physical pain or social 
insult and mockery, but the agony of beholding “the mystery hidden 
for ages in God, who created all things,” and revealed “by the 
Church” (Ephesians 3:9-10, Colossians 1:26) unwanted and un¬ 
loved by those whom God loves and to whom He has given His 
own divine life. This is the undeniable lesson of Biblical and Church 
history. But whatever men do, it is the promise of God that the 
Church will remain as the manifestation of divine life in the midst 
of the earth: the apostolic faith, “once for all delivered to the 
saints” (Jude 3), proclaimed and celebrated in the liturgical as¬ 
semblies of believers whose content and form are organically, 
historically inspired by the Spirit of God and whose vision of life 
remains the task of the faithful for existential fulfillment in the life 
of humanity. 

The head of the Church is Jesus Christ, its only highpriest, 
pastor, teacher and bishop. The Church is Christ’s “body, the 
fulness of Him who fills all in all” (Ephesians 1:23). It is, by the 
Holy Spirit, Christ’s bride, the new Eve of the New Adam, the new 
“mother of all living,” the “pure bride to her one husband” (2 
Corinthians 11:2). It is “the Church of the living God, the pillar 
and bulwark of the truth” (1 Timothy 3:15). The continuity and 
identity of the Church in space and time in its doctrinal, spiritual 
and sacramental being is guaranteed by the Holy Spirit in the 
continuity and identity of the episcopate within the community of 
the faithful. 21 The sacrament of the ordained priesthood in the 
Church is the mysterion of the objective presence of Christ in, 
with and for the body of believers, His mystical bride, with whom 
He is “one spirit” and “one flesh” always, “until the close of the 
ages” (Matthew 28:20). The sacrament of the ordained priesthood 
guarantees Christ’s presence in the Church in all the fulness of His 
messianic power, with all the fulness of grace and truth of the eternal 
life of the Kingdom of God which He brings to mankind (cf. 
John 1:1-18). 

There are those who deny this doctrine of the catholic tradition 
of the Church. Some say that the Church is an institution estab- 


21 See J. Zizioulas, “Apostolic Continuity and Orthodox Theology: Towards 
a Synthesis of Two Perspectives,” St, Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly 19 
(1975), pp. 75-108. 
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lislied by God with seven sacraments defined as visible signs con¬ 
ferring invisible grace, one of which is the sacrament of “holy 
orders,” understood as being the exercise of a certain spiritual 
power and authority by selected members of the Church, so that 
these members, chosen and consecrated as individuals, could rep¬ 
resent Christ in the Church as his vicars and delegates. This view 
stresses the priestly vocation as one vocation among many, and 
emphasizes clerical powers and authority, prerogatives and privileges, 
and, of course, duties and ministries which do not belong to the 
members of the body, who have other vocations and ministries. For 
example, the priest has the power to celebrate the eucharist, to 
preach, to teach, to forgive sins. . . which others do not have. It 
is in this sense that he is said to have a “priestly” vocation. 

Others deny such a view of the priesthood and say that the 
Church is indeed an institution established by God with sacraments 
defined as visible signs conferring invisible grace, but that the 
ordained ministry of the Church is not one of these sacraments, 
which are only two in number: baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
Those who hold this view generally consider Christian faith as 
having to do with the faith of individuals, who are saved by grace 
through their personal acceptance of Jesus as Lord and Savior, 
with the priesthood of Christ operating invisibly in the Christian 
community through the “priesthood of all believers.” Thus, in a 
word, there is no sacramental sign and guarantee of Christ’s ob¬ 
jective presence in the Church through an ordained priesthood, 
whose continuity, solidarity and identity in the faith and life of 
the Church with all the faithful, guarantees the continuity, solidarity 
and identity of the faith and life of the Church itself. It is rather 
the case that the ordained ministers of the churchly communities 
exercise professional leadership roles, primarily through preaching, 
teaching, counseling and community administration. 

Both of these views, according to the orthodox tradition of 
Christian faith, are incorrect. 22 They are incorrect because they 
express a wrong understanding of the Church and the sacraments. 
The Church, to put it simply and perhaps to risk grave misunder- 


22 The “westernized dogmatics” of some modern Orthodox theologians 
tend to see the sacrament of priesthood along the lines of the first view 
presented, as generally the sacramental theology of modern Orthodox dog¬ 
matics following Latin scholastic patterns. See A. Schmemann, Introduction 
to Liturgical Theology (London: Faith Press, 1966) Chapter 1, pp. 9-27. 
A. Schmemann, “Russian Theology: 1920-1972, An Introductory Survey,” 
and C. Yannaras, “Theology in Present-Day Greece,” St. Vladimir’s Theo¬ 
logical Quarterly 16 (1972), pp. 172-214. 
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standing, should not be understood as an institution possessing 
sacraments, which are defined as special divinely instituted acts 
that yield special spiritual graces, however many there be and 
however their operation is explained. 23 Rather, the Church herself 
is a sacrament, indeed the sacrament par excellence , having an 
essentially sacramental structure as her official, “institutional” ex¬ 
pression and life. 

The Church is the “great mystery” of man’s communion with 
God through Christ and the Spirit. It is the mystery of new life in 
the new humanity of the new Adam in the new creation. The 
Church is the new Eve, the new “mother of all living,” the “pure 
bride to her one husband”—Christ. As such, the Church is one 
with the unity of God, and His Son and Holy Spirit; holy with 
His holiness; catholic with His fulness of divine being and life; 
apostolic with His divinely revealed doctrine and mission of salva¬ 
tion. As the “real presence” of the Kingdom of God in this world, 
the Church has temporal institutions, organizations and offices 
which are actualized differently in various historical, social and 
cultural settings and forms. But as an essentially sacramental reality, 
the Church cannot be reduced to or wholly identified with any of 
her purely historical expressions. Her essential being is rather the 
“mystery hidden for ages .. . but now made manifest in the saints” 
(Colossians 1:26), the mystery of human life becoming divine 
through communion with God. This life, “for us men and for our 
salvation,” is given in the sacramental life of the Church, proclaimed 
in her inspired scriptures, defended in her dogmatic definitions, 
protected in her canonical norms, and witnessed in her deified 
members, the saints. 

The ordained priesthood in and for the Church—and not over 
and apart from it—is, as we have said, the sacrament of the pres¬ 
ence of Christ Himself in and for His body and His bride. The 
priesthood of Christ is the priesthood of the body. There are not 
two priesthoods, only one. When people ask whether the ordained 
priest, bishop or presbyter, “represents Christ” or “represents the 
faithful,” the question is unanswerable. When they place in op¬ 
position the “ordained priesthood” and “all the believers,” the 
opposition is unjustifiable and unreal. In the first place, the ordained 
priest does not “represent” anyone; neither Christ nor the people. 


43 The practice of numbering the sacraments and treating them in isolation 
one from another and from the whole life and experience of the Church 
is one of the “westernized” elements in contemporary theology that must 
be overcome. 
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He is not a vicar, delegate or “stand in” for anyone, neither for 
the Lord nor for His body. Christ is in and with His body and 
His bride, as His body and bride are in and with Him in the 
gracious communion of one being and life guaranteed by the 
Holy Spirit. In the “great mystery” of Christ and the Church, the 
life of the Head is the life of the body and the priesthood of the 
Head is the priesthood of the members. As Christ Himself is not 
the “vicarious delegate” of God to man and man to God, but rather 
the fulness of divinity in human form and the fulness of humanity 
in his divine person, in the presence and presentation of God in 
and to man, and as such, the presence and presentation of man in 
and to God, so the ordained priest in his sacramental being in the 
Church is the sacramental presence and presentation of Christ 
Himself, in and with His people: Christ as the one who “comes 
down from heaven,” and Christ as the one who is raised from the 
dead and lives forever as highpriest in the presence of God on our 
behalf (cf. Hebrews). As Christ is our highpriest, pastor, teacher 
and bishop because He first is the presence and presentation of 
God in our midst, and as Christ takes us to the Father because He 
first brings the Father to us, so the ordained priest in the Church 
is the sacramental head of the community because he first is the 
sacramental image of Christ in the community as coming from God. 
It is this critical point which centers the official, sacramental 
gathering of the Christian community in and around its bishop and 
priest, rather than—speaking in human terms—placing the bishop 
and priest in the context of the gathering. It is this point which is 
made, I believe, when already in the second century it was written, 
“Where the bishop appears, there let the people be, just as where 
Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic Church.” 24 The ordained priest 
“presents” Christ’s body and bride to the Father because he first 
“presents” Christ to His body and His bride. 

As a sacrament of the Church, the ordained priesthood is not 
an individual vocation or a personal charism or gift. It is not one 
of the several ministries of the members of the church community. 
It is rather the sacramental manifestation of the ministry of Christ 
in and for the Church in which all of the personal and partial 
ministries of the members are rooted, fulfilled, validated and evalu¬ 
ated. In this sense it can be said that the ordained priest in the 
Church, as Jesus Himself, has no particular vocation. He has none 
as priest, i.e. in his sacramental being and office, because as priest, 
he is the sacramental term of reference, norm of evaluation and 


24 Ignatius of Antioch, To the Smy means, 8:2. See Zizioulas, op. cit. 



source of fulfillment of all ehurchly and human ministries. In the 
opposite way, it can be said that the ordained priest, in his sacra¬ 
mental character as priest , has all vocations, precisely because 
sacramentally —like Christ Himself—he has none. 

The ordained priest is the one who, in his sacramental being 
as the “presentation” of Christ in and for the Church, is the “pres¬ 
entation” of the image of “the way, the truth and the life” of all 
particular and personal human activities and ministries, including 
even his own as one member of the body, both in his personal life 
and in the existential actualization and personal exercise of his 
sacramental office, which, in fact, can hardly be separated. The 
pastoral office of the ordained priest witnesses to the pastoral dimen¬ 
sions of all human vocations. His priestly character testifies to the 
fact that all human being and life must be offered to God. His 
teaching ministry is the measure and norm of all human teaching. 
His service of judgment and discernment—“rightly dividing the word 
of truth”—provides the pattern for all who execute justice. His 
healing ministry demonstrates what genuine healing is, as his office 
of reconciliation and forgiveness bears testimony to this abiding 
factor in the whole of human life. Finally, his position as “servant” 
with absolutely no purely temporal and secular interests is the sign 
that everything which belongs to “this world” is either fulfilled in 
God’s Kingdom, or forever perishes and passes away. 

With such an objective sacramental vocation, the “qualifica¬ 
tions” for being a priest in Christ’s Church are not reducible to 
any particular human talents or skills, and the “job description” 
for the sacramental office defies any neat outline. The priest must 
know the apostolic scriptures and the orthodox doctrines, but he 
need not be an academic theologian or scholar. He must teach, 
but he need not be a pedagogue. He must preach, but rhetorical 
eloquence is no necessity. He must shepherd the flock, but “pastoral 
counseling” may be someone else’s “specialty.” He must administer, 
but purely organizational and executive skills may belong to an¬ 
other. He must pray of course, but the “life of prayer” as a par¬ 
ticular charism is not a requirement. 

The qualifications which the holder of the episcopal and pres- 
byteral offices in the Church must have are traditionally more 
“external” and “objective” than they are “internal” and “sub¬ 
jective.” His specific charisms, talents and skills may vary, but his 
objective image must be vivid and firm. He must be a male member 
of the ehurchly community, fully identified with the faith of the 
Church, professing it soundly and clearly while striving to fulfill 
it in his own personal life. He must be physically whole, the 
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husband of one wife or a professed celibate. If he is married, his 
wife and children must be members of the Church, at least those 
children living in his household and under his domestic care. He 
must have no record of grave sin after baptism, specifically includ¬ 
ing the shedding of blood, sexual immorality and public scandal, 
and he must be of “good reputation” before those outside the 
Church as well as within. He must not be involved in political, 
economic or military affairs, or in any secular business, nor can 
his wife. His personal “life style” must be such that it does not 
conflict with his sacramental being and office. Thus, for example, 
should he feel called to some specific form of social or political 
activity, to government service, to monastic contemplation or to 
legal advocacy; or should he feel obliged to enter the military or to 
take a second wife or to propagate some specific form of Christian 
“action” or “piety” as an all-consuming “prophetic” activity: he 
should give up his sacramental office. Being an ordained priest, 
he may work at an acceptable job if necessary, for the purpose of 
sustaining his life, and that of his dependents, but he should not 
have some particular work as his primary “vocation” while being 
a priest “on the side.” The priest should be wholly dedicated to 
his priesthood, which he understands not as a “profession” or 
“job,” but which he freely accepts as a sacramental office of the 
Church, an element of the Church’s very being and life. 23 

The priest, in his sacramental being, is not the bearer of specific 
gifts, or the most gifts, or the best gifts. He is not the “holiest mem- 


25 See the canons of Nicea 1, 2, 9, 10, 17; Ancyra 2, 14; Neocaesarea 1, 
8, 9; Antioch 2, 5, 13, 17, 18, 21, 22; Laodicea 3, 4, 13, 24, 36, 55, 58; 
Chalcedon 3, 6, 7, 10, 13; In Trullo 3, 4, 9, 10, 13, 20, 22, 23, 24, 27, 31, 
70; African Code 21, 35, 36, 40, 54; II Nicea 2, 4, 5, 10, 15, 16, Apostolic 
Canons 5, 6, 15, 17, 18, 23, 25, 27, 29, 30, 36, 42, 44, 51, 54, 55, 57, 58, 
59, 61, 65, 67, 77, 78, The question of “part-time priests” (like “auxiliary 
bishops”) without a specific pastoral office is problematic. Such positions 
can be justified only on the basis of pastoral olkovojjucc with the condition 
that each churchly community has one “archpastor,” be he the archbishop 
of a diocese or the archpresbyter of a parish, with those under his pastoral 
guidance and direction performing certain duties of assistance for the 
welfare of the community, in which instances ( e.g. celebrating and distrib¬ 
uting the eucharist, anointing the sick, burying the dead) the “part-time 
priest” still functions sacramentally in persona Christi, and not as the 
“vicar” or “delegate” of any other person holding sacramental office in 
the Church. A bishop or presbyter in the Church never “represents” another; 
he is always the sacramental presentation of Christ Himself. While on the 
presbyteral level the “part-time priest” may be understood and accepted 
rather easily, I personally believe that “vicar” or “auxilary” bishops can 
hardly be justified according to traditional orthodox ecclesiology. 
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ber of the Church,” or the one who “takes the faith most seriously.’* 
He does not have any particular moral or ethical standard of 
behavior different from anyone else who is baptized in Christ, 
sealed with the Holy Spirit and participating in the eucharistic of¬ 
fering. He is certainly not someone who has a special “religious 
vocation.” Every human being has a “religious vocation” simply 
by being created in the image and likeness of God and being saved 
by the incarnation of Christ and the descent of the Holy Spirit, 
as an Adam or an Eve within the human and churchly community. 
There is little doubt that any given person is more talented or 
skilled in one way or another than is the bishop or presbyter of 
his churchly community; and there is hardly a doubt that any 
number of the members of the Church are personally “more holy” 
than those who hold the pastoral office—a point, in any case, im¬ 
possible to prove, and given normal and healthy Christian condi¬ 
tions, wholly outside anyone’s spiritual interest and concern. 

All human beings, and certainly all members of the Church, 
are “called to be saints” (Romans 1:7). All are called to die and 
rise with Christ, and to “put on Christ” (Galatians 3:27). All are 
called to be “temples of the Holy Spirit” (1 Corinthians 6:19, 
3:16-17) and “partakers of the divine nature” (2 Peter 1:4). But 
not all are created and called to do so in the same way. Humanity- 
like divinity—is a “community.” There are different modes of being 
and different ways of living in which the various members of the 
community are to live and to act so that in harmony and unity, in 
mutual fulfillment and support, the Church might be the realization 
of “saved humanity,” truly expressing and reflecting the Trinitarian 
being and life of God, with one common will and operation, one 
common mind and spirit, and—as it is said of the Jerusalem Church 
in book of Acts—“one heart and soul” (Acts 4:32). 

The female members of the churchly community are excluded 
from holding the sacramental office of bishop and presbyter in the 
Church not because they are “inferior” in their humanity to the 
male members of the Church, or less holy, talented or skilled. Indeed 
to speak of women being “excluded” from the sacramental ministry 
is an impossible way of stating the issue in the first place for it 
supposes that women are able to hold the office but may not do so 
for some debilitating reason. To put it this way is like saying that 
the Holy Spirit is “excluded” from being the Logos and the Christ, 
the highpriest, head and husband of the Church, because of some 
defect or weakness in the Spirit’s divinity. This of course is nonsense. 
And it is as nonsensical to speak of women being “excluded” from 
the priestly office of the Church. 
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In the same way, to claim that the fact that women are not 
ordained to the episcopal and presbyteral offices of the Church is 
discriminatory, demeaning and degrading, demonstrating the false 
and unjust view of feminine “inequality” with males, is also non¬ 
sensical. Once more it is like saying that the Holy Spirit is dis¬ 
criminated against, degraded and demeaned, by not being the Logos 
and Son of God. In fact it is a dogma of the orthodox catholic 
Church that the Holy Spirit is absolutely equal to the Son of God, 
and to the Father Himself, personally and substantially, and is in 
no way “unequal” or “inferior.” Within the Godhead—if not within 
fallen humanity—to be fully and absolutely equal does not mean to 
possess interchangeable forms of being and to perform inter¬ 
changeable actions and ministries. 

As there is a taxis in the Divine Trinity according to traditional 
orthodox theology—an order , and one might even say a hierarchy 
if one does not interpret this as some sort of ontological and essen¬ 
tial “subordinationism”—so there is a taxis in humanity, an order 
and hierarchy . 26 This must be so for the very perfection and fulness 
of being and life, both human and divine. Order, and even hierarchy, 
do not annihilate “equality.” Catholic Christian dogma speaks of 
the “second” and “third” persons of the Holy Trinity, and calls 
them “consubstantial, coequal, coenthroned and coreigning” in per¬ 
fect divine unity and communion. 27 This vision of reality is “illogical” 
to those who reason according to the logic of “this world” and who 
consider man’s existence between bodily birth (if not conception) 
and physical death to be the sum substance of human life. But 


26 Orthodox Vespers of Pentecost. 

27 For many people any implication of “order” or “hierarchy” in the 
Trinity is considered to be heretical because it suggests essential and personal 
inequality. This is, I believe, the result of a doctrine of the Trinitarian God 
not scripturally and sacramentally based, but rooted in a view of reality 
that has its source outside the Christian experience, a view that denies any 
genuine hypostatic and personal distinction and differentiation in the God¬ 
head and considers the three Trinitarian Names as modalistic expressions 
of a uni-personal (or supra-personal or impersonal) God; or as mere “rela¬ 
tions,” however “subsistent” or “inter-personal”; or as symbols created about 
the Deity arising out of human experience, which can be changed and altered 
according to cultural patterns. It is the inability to accept the three divine 
persons as revealed in the scriptures, prayed to through and in the liturgy, 
and known and experienced in the spiritual life of the Church, which makes 
“hierarchy” and “equality” mutually exclusive and contradictory for many, 
both in relation to God and man. See Jewett, op. cit., pp. 43-45, 69-71, 85, 
133, et passim . Indeed these terms, and their realization, are illogical and 
contradictory if one’s logic is not a logic “proper to God,” the traditional 
X6yoq GsoupEmjq. 
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according to the logic “proper to divinity” which understands human 
life to be in the image of God, it is clear and convincing on the 
basis of spiritual experience. 

For the Spirit searches everything, even the depths of God ... 
so also no one comprehends the thoughts of God except the 
Spirit of God. Now we have received not the spirit of the 
world, but the Spirit which is from God, that we might under¬ 
stand the gifts bestowed upon us by God. And we impart this 
in words not taught by human wisdom but taught by the Spirit, 
interpreting spiritual truths to those who possess the Spirit. The 
unspiritual man does not receive the gifts of the Spirit of God, for 
they are folly to him, and he is not able to understand them 
because they are spiritually discerned ... “For who has known 
the mind of the Lord so as to instruct him?” (Isaiah 40:13) 

But we have the mind of Christ. (1 Corinthians 2:10-16) 


VI. 

It is the thesis of this paper that there exists a uniquely feminine 
manner of human being and life which has as many forms of re¬ 
alization as there are women created by God. It is the assertion as 
well that feminine humanity is absolutely necessary for the perfec¬ 
tion and fulness of human life, without which the human community 
cannot reflect the being and life of God, the uncreated Trinity. 
Thirdly, it is the position that it is not weakness, inferiority or sin 
that prevents women from holding the episcopal and presbyteral 
sacramental offices of the Christian Church, but rather their unique 
mode of human being and action which is incompatible with exer¬ 
cising these positions in the community. Fourthly, it is my convic¬ 
tion that to speak of women as being “excluded” from the Chris¬ 
tian priesthood is absurd and nonsensical for “exclusion” supposes 
a possible “inclusion” which does not in fact exist. It is my con¬ 
viction as well that not only the “well-being” but the “very being” 
of the Church requires not only a sacramental priesthood utilizing 
only certain male members of the body who fulfill the requirements, 
but that the “very being” of the Church also requires, in addition 
to and among the many individual members with their personal 
talents and gifts, the presence of feminine humanity whose natural 
divinely created mode of human being and action patterns and 
reflects, within the order of creation , the mode of being and action 
of the Holy Spirit of God within the Godhead and in the divine 
dispensation of the creation, salvation and deification of the world. 
Should women seek and succeed to be ordained to the episcopal 
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and presbyteral offices of the Church, it would be, in my opinion, 
a violation of the orthodox, catholic tradition of faith and spiritual 
life, which must be opposed by those committed to this vision and 
practice of human life because it would violate human communality 
as created by God in His image and likeness, which is reflected in 
the sacramental structures and spiritual life of the Christian Church 
and its members. The fact that women can be found who desire 
the offices of the Church’s sacramental priesthood, and can read, 
speak, sing, wear vestments, and hold the chalice is no justification 
that they should be blessed to do so. The fact that they can, is no 
proof that they may or should . There are sufficient examples in 
human experience to show that there are many actions which 
humans can and have taken, the results of which have proved 
anything but fruitful and edifying for the life of the human com¬ 
munity. The fact that within the life of this world there are actual 
distortions and abnormalities within the human community which 
require certain “accommodations” and “compromises” for life to 
continue, is no argument that these distortions and abnormalities 
should be introduced into the sacramental structures and spiritual 
life of the Christian Church. The fact that women are called upon, 
and sometimes are even glorified by the Church as saints, for 
leadership in the secular order is no argument that they should 
therefore be ordained to the sacramental offices of bishop and priest 
within the churchly community. 

The Church, in the midst of all temptations and corruptions of 
human life brought about by the—voluntary or involuntary—loss of 
the vision of perfect human community revealed by God, has the 
mission to proclaim, propagate and preserve this vision for the 
sake of human salvation and life. Those faithful to the vision of 
life given in the Church, therefore, must continue at all costs and 
in all conditions to assert the fact that humans are created male 
and female in the image and likeness of God; that human sexual 
difference and interrelation are essential for human perfection and 
deification; that the image of this perfection is found in Christ and 
the Church; that heterosexual marriage of one husband and one 
wife for eternity, patterned after the relationship between Christ 
and the Church, is the ideal of life for human community in this 
world; that the monastic vocation is a divinely inspired charism 
for those who “can receive it” (Matthew 19:19) in anticipation of 
life in the Kingdom of God; and that the sacramental priesthood 
of the Christian Church as the sacramental “presentation” in and 
for the Church of Christ Himself—the last Adam, the Head of His 
body, the Bridegroom of His bride, and the unique highpriest, 
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teacher, pastor and bishop of His people—must be exercised only 
by those members of the Church who, by creation and calling, are 
able to do so, which means in actuality only by certain male mem¬ 
bers of the Church. 

When Christ comes in glory at the end of the age to establish 
God’s Kingdom through the “marriage of the Lamb” with “His 
bride [who] has made herself ready” by the Spirit who says 
“Come!” (cf. Revelation 19-22), there will be no Church, no sacra¬ 
ments, no priesthood, no mission, no theological disputation. God 
will be with His people, which is “prepared as a bride for her 
husband,” and He will wipe away every tear and death shall be 
no more. .. nor crying, nor pain anymore, for the former things 
have passed away” (Revelation 21:1-4). Christ will submit all to 
the Father “that God may be all, and in all” (1 Corinthians 15:28). 
But until Christ comes it is the task of God’s people to bear wit¬ 
ness to His teaching about human life within the life of His Church 
by the grace of His Spirit. To those who seek worldly wisdom, this 
view will be foolishness. For those who seek power, this way will 
be scandalous. But for those who believe, it will always remain “the 
power and wisdom of God” (1 Corinthians 1:24). 
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Women and the Priestly Office 
According to the Scriptures 


Georges Barrois 


The subject is of burning actuality. What is the specific function 
of women in the life and worship of the Church? To put it bluntly, 
how shall we answer the question whether women should be ordained 
to the priesthood, according to the meaning of “priesthood” in the 
biblical tradition of the Old and New Testament? The Epistle to 
the Hebrews recognizes Christ, the new Adam, as the eternal priest 
according to the order of Melchizedek. Now does the Theotokos, 
the new Eve, share in the priesthood of her son, and in what measure? 
The Old Testament priesthood was a figure of the Christian priest¬ 
hood, and both the type and its realization derive all their substance 
from the person and the historic work of Christ; only in relation 
to the latter can we ascertain the part of women in the on-going 
economy of salvation in and through the Church. 

The search for a definition of the religious status of women in 
the Judeo-Christian religion is made singularly difficult today as it 
takes place in an atmosphere disturbed by stormy discussions on 
sexuality and an obsessive concern about the place of the woman 
in modern society—the “women’s lib.” It amounts often to passionate 
protests, diversely justified, as vocal as the protests of the Athenian 
women in the plays of Aristophanes, of which they do not have 
the healthy truculence. 

As a matter of fact, a certain discrimination against the “devout 
female sex”—quoting from the Latin liturgy—cannot be denied, if 
we scan the documentary evidence as it is available to us through 
biblical and historical data. It may indeed be more apparent than 
real, especially if we consider the problem as a whole, and not 
from the narrow angle from which it is too often examined, and 
which distorts the vision. We should read in its proper context the 
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Synagogue’s blessing at the daily morning service: “Blessed art 
thou, Adonaii Elohenu, king of the universe, in that thou hast 
not made me a woman,” 1 for which women substitute the following: 
“Blessed art thou. . .in that thou hast made me according to thy 
will.” Nor should we read out of context or without the necessary 
exegesis the precept of the Apostle: “Let your women keep silence 
in the churches” (1 Cor. 14:34 KJ), which, quoted in Latin, has 
been turned into a biting irony: taceat mulier in ecclesia , 2 

The view taken in our days by churches and other ecclesial 
bodies with respect to the ordination of women varies greatly, 
inasmuch as they are not in agreement on the essential meaning 
and significance of ministerial order. There is not much of a 
problem as far as most Protestant denominations are concerned, 
especially those of the Evangelical variety (Baptist, Methodist, 
and the like). The focus was shifted from the altar to the pulpit. 
Sacraments were, in fact, demoted to a secondary rank in popular 
estimation and practice, and a number of Protestant theologians 
gradually came to regard them as mere “audio-visual aids” to 
the faith, for their power of suggestion, not for their sacral substance. 
This sacramental minimalism, which originated among the left-wing 
sixteenth-century reformations, 3 gained momentum during the so- 
called Age of Enlightenment, and still prevails in most contemporary 
churches and sects, which concentrate, some of them exclusively, 
on preaching, teaching, counselling, and social action. 4 Accordingly, 
the theological concept of ministerial priesthood was reduced in 
fact to that of “commissioned worker,” and if ordination to the 
priesthood is made synonymous with appointment to a church 
office, then it is difficult to see why properly qualified women could 
not be induced into such an office, with or without tenure! It is 
true that some judicatories of Protestant churches, especially on the 


J No humor intended, but the belief that some day, a male Israelite 
would be manifested as the Messiah. By the same token, every Israelite 
woman could hope of being chosen by God as the prospective mother of 
the Messiah. 

2 The Vulgate, like the Greek, reads in the plural: mulieres in ecclesiis 
taceant . 

3 This was not countenanced by Calvin who, while being one of the most 
vocal critics of the Catholicism of his time, had to battle the consistory 
of his own church at Geneva for establishing the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper every Sunday. He did not win. 

4 Symptoms of a reversal of these trends can be observed in our days, 
perhaps as the by-product of ecumenical conversations, or because individual 
Protestants feel that they are missing an essential element of Christian life. 
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European continent, were and still are extremely cautious with regard 
to the ordination of women and reluctant to install them as pastors, 
entrust them with a pulpit, or with the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. There is here an obvious inconsistency which can be justified 
only if such ostracism is motivated not by way of principle, but 
temporarily, with regard to local conditions or the feelings of a 
congregation slow to accept changes and adopt new ways. Human 
nature being what it is, a certain amount of “male chauvinism” 
may be expected in these matters, even when it is theoretically 
reproved. 

The nominalism which affects the sacramental theology and 
the ecclesiastical ordinances of Anglicanism and amounts in some 
instances to a cultured ambiguity, doubtfully supported by the 
branch theory and the notion of comprehensiveness, makes it 
extremely difficult to define clearly the position taken by the Church 
of England and some of her daughter or sister churches on the 
ordination of women to the priesthood. In the first place, what is 
meant here by “priesthood”? Is it the ministry as it was “prot¬ 
estantized” in the time of the break away from Rome while 
retaining the hierarchical organization of the Catholic Church? Or 
is it priesthood as tentatively rehabilitated to bring it back to some 
degree of conformity, at least in externals and to a measure in 
spirit, with the traditional priesthood of the Orthodox and Roman 
communions? Or is the term used in a mere descriptive sense, 
without insistence on its theological contents? On the specific problem 
of the ordination of women, the Anglican hierarchy has generally 
pronounced itself for the negative, to the dismay of militant feminists. 
It is not altogether clear, however, whether the bishops did so on 
dogmatic grounds, or out of respect for what has been the age-old 
practice of the Church, and whether they considered their decision 
as eventually negotiable. A few women, braving the official interdic¬ 
tion, found bishops willing to ordain them, and weekly magazines 
printed pictures of the avant-garde priestesses in full eucharistic 
vestments. Whether or not women so “ordained” will be authorized 
to exercize their “priesthood,” especially with regard to the Eucharist, 
remains to be seen. At any rate, decisions by ecclesiastical courts, 
while making precedents, will not necessarily solve the basic problem, 
which is theological in nature, not juridical. 

These novelties have not yet been seen in the Roman Catholic 
Church, nor are they expected to happen in any foreseeable future, 
but the pressure of “women’s lib” and the reckless theorizing of 
far-out scholars has prompted the hierarchy to appoint commissions 
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of theologians and canonists to study the problem, rather than 
uttering a blunt non licet . Neither is the Orthodox polity likely to 
be reversed. It remains that the problem is worth a careful 
examination in order to determine on which grounds ministerial 
priesthood must be conferred to men only. The grounds are complex, 
and the solution of the problem depends on a number of factors 
diversely interrelated, but none of which is determining with finality. 
Cultural factors admit of a certain (limited) plasticity and belong 
in Tradition without having its normative authority. Historical and 
social factors are subject to temporal and geographical conditioning. 
Biological factors are the most permanent of all, and theological 
factors are rooted in the revealed dogma. 

A warning is in order at this point. Simplified views of the 
changing status of women from early biblical times onward have 
been offered repeatedly, so often in fact that we have some trouble 
in approaching our problem from tabula rasa . It has been argued 
that Old Testament women shared in the assumed condition of 
inferiority of the woman in the ancient Near East and were gradually 
lifted up and emancipated through Christianity—a sweeping statement, 
which demands to be qualified! To begin with, the condition of 
women in antiquity was far from uniform and varied from country 
to country. 5 Furthermore the idea of a continuous progress imputable 
as a whole to the rise and development of Christianity is a gratuitous 
assumption and at best a comforting, but often deceptive generality. 
Finally, differences of activities or functions between men and 
women do not automatically determine a superior or inferior status. 

My own task is presently to examine the biblical data in their 
historical context. What do the Scriptures say, and how is what 
they say to be theologically interpreted? This article, therefore, is 
admittedly limited in scope. If I seem at times to venture “out of 
bounds,” I shall do so at my own risk, leaving the formulation of 
final conclusions to my fellow theologians and ultimately to our 
hierarchs. All this being said, I am conscious of being unavoidably 
biased... because I am a man! 

Feminine personal names offer valuable hints, though limited, 


5 One or two examples may suffice: the condition of women as reflected 
in the Middle Assyrian laws of the eleventh century B.C. is by far inferior 
to that of the Babylonian women in the time of Hammurabi, eighteenth 
century B.C. Until the recent feminist revolution, the freedom of Moslem 
women in the cities was more restricted than that of Bedouin women, who 
retained a considerable initiative within the circle of their tasks in tent-life. 
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as to the status of women in biblical culture and especially in relation 
to the religion and cult of Yahweh. The following list is given 
merely for the sake of illustration and does not claim to be 
exhaustive. 6 We shall use the spelling of the Revised Standard Version 
and give in parentheses an approximate transliteration of the original 
Hebrew, whenever this appears needed. The interpretation of these 
names is only tentative, inasmuch as their components have frequently 
been modified or as some incertitude remains on the roots or forms 
of verbs entering in their composition. 

1) Theophoric names built with the element Yahweh or the 
abridged form Yah. Abijah (’Abiyah, 2 Chr 29:1), mother of 
Hezekiah, “Yahweh is my father”; the parallel passage (2 Ki 18:2) 
gives the diminutive Abi (’Abi). Jecoljah (Yekolyahu, 2 Ki 15:2), 
mother of Azariah, “Yahweh is capable.” Athaliah (‘Athalyah, 
2 Ki 11:1), mother of Ahaziah, of uncertain meaning. Zeruiah 
(Tseruyah, 1 Chr 2:16), sister of David, also of uncertain meaning. 
Noadiah (No‘adyah, Neh 6:14), a prophetess, according to the 
Hebrew; however LXX and Vulg. have read in the masculine: 
to Nocxbia to 'rrpocf>r|Trj, Noadiae prophetae; cf. Ezra 8:33: 
“N6‘adyah son of Binnui, a Levite.” To these names we should 
probably add that of Shimrith (2 Chr 24:26), mother of a murderer 
of Joas. Her name is the feminine form of Shimri (1 Chr 4:37), 
which is probably an abbreviation of Shemaryah, “Yahweh has 
kept.” 

2) Names built with Yehd (Yahu) or Y6 (Yau). Jehoaddin 
(Yeho‘addin, 2 Ki 14:2), mother of Amaziah, “Yahweh gave joy.” 
Jochebed (Yokebed, Ex 6:20), mother of Aaron and Moses, 
“Yahweh is mighty.” 

3) Names built with El. As far as we are aware, the only 
example of a feminine name in this category is Elisheba (’Elisheba*, 
’EXtodGeG, Ex 6:23), wife of Aaron, “My God has sworn.” 

4) Names in which a term indicating a degree of kinship is 
substituted for a divine name. Abigail (1 Sam 25:3), wife of Nabal 
and later of David, “My father (or: the father) has given joy,” 
and the variant Abigal (2 Sam 17:25), sister of Zeruiah and mother 
of Joab. Abihail (1 Chr 2:29), wife of a Yerahme’eli; also a niece 
of David (2 Chr 11:18), “My father (or: the father) is valiant.” 


6 For a complete survey, see Max Lohr, Die Stellung des Weibes zu 
Jahve-Religion und Kult (—Beitrdge zur Wissenschaft vom Alten Testament 
4, Leipzig, 1908). 
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Ahinoam (Ahino‘am, 1 Sam 14:50), wife of Saul; also a wife of 
David (2 Sam 2:2), “My brother (or: the brother) is gracious.” 7 

The names included in the first two categories above raise the 
problem of the relation between the various forms of the divine 
name; more precisely, the question whether Yahweh (Y-h-w-h) is 
properly a name revealed to Moses from within the burning bush, 
as the J document and the priestly relation would have it, or whether 
it is meant as an identification of the mysterious being with the 
God of Abraham, whatever the exact form of his name may have 
been, as the Elohist seems to assume; in this case the revelation 
to Moses would not be the revelation of a new name, but rather 
the interpretation of a divine name already known to the fathers. 

What presently interests us is that most Yahweh or Yeho 
theophoric names of men and women appear in the literature relative 
to the history of the kingdoms; this may be a reaction against 
Baalist influences, whereas personal names formed with Ba‘al 
were artificially expurgated or derogatively interpreted by the 
Temple scribes. The Phenician god B‘l z-b-l, “Ba‘al of the land,” 
may very well hide under the name of Jezebel (’Izebel), the hated 
daughter of Ethba‘al of Sidon (1 Ki 16:31), while the Hebrew scribe 
indulged in a scatological play of words on zebel, (in Arabic: dung, 
refuse), by allusion to the obscene spectacle of the corpse of the 
queen torn by the dogs, her remains scattered “like dung (Hebr. 
domin') in the fields of Jezreel” (2 Ki 9:37). 

More important still is the fact that a number of Hebrew women 
shared with their husbands the honor of being named for the divinity. 
This invites us to discount the theory according to which biblical 
Yahvism was essentially a religion for men only. However mere 
statistics of names give no indication of what part the women took 
in the cult, if they took any, and it remains, as we shall presently 
observe, that the ritual of the Hebrew sanctuaries regarded the 
priestly functions as a prerogative of men. 

Biological factors go a long way toward determining the social 
and religious condition of women and the part they played in the 
Old Testament community. We are reminded of it in the very 
first chapter of the Torah: the first human beings were created 
male and female (Gen 1:27). This, of course, is not a live record 
of facts. What the account of the six days of creation reflects is 
rather the thought and the faith of the Hebrews constituted as a 


7 Cf the Hebrew nd'am, loveliness, grace, from the verbal root and 

the personal name Na'aman or No'aman , an epithet of Adonis-Tammuz. 
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nation under the protection of Yahweh, the date of the ninth century 
B.C. for the earliest source of the Pentateuch being generally 
accepted by modern critics. Under the biblical imagery, one fact: 
the polarization of the sexes, which will impose itself all along 
the development of the species and which cannot be ignored or 
tampered with, short of unnatural and often disastrous consequences. 
By biblical charter, the woman is normally thought of as the com¬ 
panion of man and the mother of his children; accordingly, the 
function of the woman as mother shall take exclusive precedence 
over any secundary avocation or individual circumstances. The 
motives or the incidence of apparent exceptions shall in no way 
invalidate the primacy of motherhood. “Adam called his wife’s 
name Eve (Hebr. Hawwah, ZcoVj) because she was the mother of 
all living” (radical h-y-h, but in Aramaic h-w-h; Gen 3:20). And 
when she gave birth to a son—the first man to be born of a woman— 
she called him Cain (Qain), for she said: “I have gotten a man 
(qanithi) through the power of Yahweh” (Gen 4:1). 8 

Feminine activities in Hebrew culture had their normal center 
in tent life and in the village house. Polygamy brought about a 
number of modalities in the constitution of the Hebrew family, 
which would affect the role of women, inasmuch as the mother 
was the natural protector of the children of her womb (so-called 
“uterine groups” within the patriarchal family); her first-born son 
felt responsible for his cadet brothers and sisters; similarly, the 
maternal uncle, ' am, had a great influence in the relations between 
allied families. The social importance of the woman for the con¬ 
stitution of the tribe 9 was recognized in the authentic determination 
of a point of law by Moses himself, in the case of the succession 
of Zelophehad, of the clan of Machir in East Manasseh, who had 
died without sons. His daughters were habilitated to inherit the 
estate of the father, which would pass on to their prospective 
descendents, lest a house would be closed in Israel (Num 27:1; 
36:11). 

Urban civilization with its complex way of life under the Hebrew 
monarchy obscured and often disturbed the simple pattern based 
on the primary role of the woman as mother, a biological “fix.” 
It can be controlled to some extent, but not essentially altered. 
Home arts and crafts, which together with the care of children 
filled the life of women, came to be practised commercially in 


8 Hebr: *eth Yhwh, literally “with Yahweh”; LXX Side too 0£oO; Vulg. 
per dominum . 

®Short of any hazardous hypotheses on a primitive matriarchy. 
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the bazaar, and the free ways of the encampment or of the village 
were gradually replaced by a more polished code of behavior, 
not necessarily more ethical, and still a far cry from Moslem or 
Hindu purdah. The evolution of American life within the space of a 
few generations offers a striking illustration: from immigrant 
settlers and colonists, the frontier, the homestead, to the megalopolis 
and the suburbanite clusters. 

A certain emancipation of city women was bound to take place 
in Israel, hastened by the circumstances of the postexilic resettlement 
and the invasion of Hellenism. We need not, however, regard the 
encomium of the ideal house mother (Prov 31:10-31) as a realistic 
picture; it is rather a piece of exercise in style by a scribe not little 
proud of his literary skill. In the New Testament, we catch a 
glimpse of a career woman, Lydia, Saint Paul’s hostess at Philippi; 
we would like to know more about her: a gentile from the hellenized 
city of Thyatira in Asia Minor, where she may have been in contact 
with the Jewish community, she carried on in continental Greece 
what seems to have been a prosperous business in Tyrian purple 
(Acts 16:14). 

By and large, however, the biblical writings, both Old and New 
Testament, offer to us the picture of a man’s world. 10 Public life is 
a masculine prerogative and burden: “Man goes forth unto his 
work and unto his service til evening” (Ps 104:23), in peace, and 
especially in time of war. We do not see any amazons, unless we 
count as war heroines such exceptional characters as Jael, wife of 
Heber the Qenite, who murdered the defeated Sisera as he sought 
to take shelter in her tent (Jud 4:17-21), or as the woman of 
Thebez who cast a millstone on the head of Abimelek and cracked 
his skull while he made ready to storm the rampart (Jud 9:52-54), 
or as “the wise woman” who tossed the head of the rebel Sheba ben 
Bichri over the wall of Abel Beth Ma’achah during the siege of 
that city by Joab (2 Sam 20:16-23). n As for Judith, “the Jewess,” 
she belongs in what seems to have been a patriotic “short story,” 
rather than a historical narrative. 

Thus far, scriptural evidence does not support the thesis of a 
radical inferiority of women in biblical culture. They have their 


10 Women rulers were not uncommon in Hellenistic times, especially in 
Egypt, where the example of Hatshepsuth (XVIIIth dynasty) could be 
regarded as a precedent. However the statues of the queen represent her 
as sporting the postiche Osirian goatee. 

u In the latter two episodes, the fate of the victims is aggravated by the 
irony of being slain by women. 
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own sphere of activity different from that of men. Except for a 
few activities common to both sexes, these spheres are not inter¬ 
changeable. The personalities and specific activities of a man and 
his wife (or wives) are not to be adjudged as of unequal worth. 
Eve was created as Adam’s partner, his “opposite number,” kenegdd, 
(Gen 2:18), as bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh (Gen 2:23). 
But the delicate balance was compromised by the sin of the first 
human couple, to which outbursts of wild passion and the eventual 
tyranny of husbands is traced (Gen 3:16). The usual interpretation 
of the Hebrew correlatives ba‘al and be'ulah, “lord over the wife” 
and “under marital lordship,” is generally overdone; the etymological 
alliteration is untranslatable in correct English; it would be some¬ 
thing like “husband” and “husband-ed.” This does not mean much 
more than the ancient Roman formula: “Where you will be Caius, 
I shall be Caia.” What is basic is the complementarity of the sexes. 
Husband and wife are in partnership with regard to family life 
and eventually for occupations in or outside the home. I am 
thinking here of Aquilas and Priscilla, the devoted hosts of Saint 
Paul in Corinth (Acts 18:2). 

The Scriptures record several instances of women endowed with 
charismatic power, the exercise of which follows no established 
pattern, but depends solely on the spirit which moves them “where 
it listeth” in circumstances ultimately determined or controlled by 
God. The gift of prophecy is not uncommon. The prophet, nabi 
(fern. nebVah ), upoqjfjtqc; (fern. TipocpfjTic;), propheta (fern, pro - 
phetis, prophetissa ), is essentially a person called by God to proclaim 
his message to men. Through the prophet, God makes known His 
secrets, warns of punishment, encourages through exhortations and 
promises of grace, and occasionally discloses what is going to pass 
in the future. We seem to have retained only the latter aspect and 
neglected or forgotten the religious and ethical substance or the 
requirements of prophecy. The message was often recorded in 
rhythmic prose, either by the prophet himself or by some of his 
disciples. A study of the form and technique of a given message 
may help us to decide on that either/or, but it would be most 
imprudent to deduce from this a radical distinction between old- 
fashioned prophets, those who do not write, and the prophet-writers 
like Isaiah or Jeremiah and Jeremiah’s secretary Baruch. Obviously 
the words prophecy, prophet, prophetess, are not to be understood 
univocally, but with some elasticity, as suggested by the context 
and the contents of the message. As a matter of fact, the Bible does 
not distinguish sharply between prophetic and poetic inspiration. 
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Poetry is also a gift of God, who speaks through the poet; the poet 
is not a mere maker of rhymes or aligner of meters, a cheap versifier. 
A genuine gift of true poetry has been observed frequently among 
uncultured Italian, Rumanian or Greek peasant women, seized by 
the emotion of a funeral wake. 

The Bible did not fail to record the paean of victory after the 
miraculous crossing of the Sea of Reeds, when “Miriam the 
prophetess took her timbrel in her hand, and all the women went 
out after her with timbrels and with dances, and Miriam intoned: 
Sing ye to the Lord, for he has triumphed gloriously; the horse and 
the rider has he thrown into the sea” (Ex 15:20). Miriam’s words 
are the refrain of the canticle credited by the Yahwist to Moses 
(Ex 15:1-18 ) 12 —the theme of our first ode at Matins. In the critical 
days of the settlement in Canaan, when the immigrants had to face 
the reaction of the indigenous populations which they had overrun, 
there arose a “woman prophet,” ’ishah nebi’ah, yuvi) TcpocjjfjTK;, 
who led the choirs of the Israelites after their victory by the river 
Qishon (Jud 5:1-31): “When in Israel they untie their hair (i.e. 
set out to holy war), when the people willingly rise, 13 bless ye the 
Lord! Hear, O kings, give hear, O princes, I, even I, to Yahweh 
will I sing!” Deborah’s war song extolls Jael the Qenite and 
stigmatizes those who had not joined in the common struggle for 
independence in the name of Yahweh. For the charismatic office 
of Deborah is not merely that of a prophetess and choir leader. 
The Book of Judges (4:4) describes by way of introduction how 
“she judged the people in those days, as she sat under the palm- 
tree which was named for her between Rama and Bethel in the 
highlands of Ephraim, and the Bene Israel came up to her for all 
judgment.” Her horizon is not limited by the clannish outlook 
of villagers snug in their valleys; it extends to all the tribes; her 
function is that of a shophet, a Hebrew name for the charismatic 
chieftain who sits in counsel, hears the causes of God’s people, 
and leads the tribes in time of stress. These shophetim of the 
Book of Judges must be distinguished from the shophetim of 
Carthage, who were regular office holders of what we might call 
the “Establishment.” 

In the eighth century B.C., Isaiah referred to his wife as “the 
prophetess,” who bore him several children called by symbolic 


12 Miriam is the sister of Moses and Aaron (Num 26:59); Moses is the 
prototype of all prophets (Deut 18:15; Hosea 12-13). 

13 From the Hebrew; cf Vulg.: qui sponte obtulistis de Israel animas vestras 
ad periculum. Different reading in LXX: onrsKaXu^Gq &TTOK<fcXuppoc. 
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names (Is 8:3). This does not necessarily mean that she had 
prophesied in her own right; it is generally agreed that in this 
instance, prophetess means simply the wife of the prophet, as we 
refer familiarly to the wife of a Greek priest as the TcpsoSuTspa. 
But women prophets did continue in the period of the kingdoms. 
During the reign of Josiah, king of Judah, a prophetess, Huldah, 
consulted by a delegation of priests and officers of the kingdom, 
authenticated the book of Torah recently discovered in the Temple, 14 
confirmed in Yahweh’s name the verdict against an unfaithful 
nation and predicted that the king would be “gathered to his fathers” 
before the punishment would take place (2 Ki 22:14-20; 2 Chr 
34:22-28). 

The age of the Old Testament prophecy came to an end with 
the announcement by Joel (2:28-32; cf. Acts 2:17-18) that, in the 
days of the Messiah, “your sons and daughters shall prophesy,” for 
Yahweh will “pour of his spirit over all flesh,” a prophecy realized 
literally in the days of the early Christian Church, when Saint Paul 
listed among the gifts of the Holy Spirit the charism of prophecy, 
bestowed on men and woman alike (1 Cor 12:28), and of which 
the four virgin daughters of Philip the Evangelist were favored 
(Acts 21:9). 

But there were false prophets and prophetesses. Some of them 
had better be described as inspired by a spirit of deceit (1 Ki 
22:20-23), whereas many were downright fakes, like those bitterly 
denounced by Jeremiah. The witch of Endor is a notorious example 
of the former category (1 Sam 28:7 ff), whereas Noadiah, the 
prophetess 15 who opposed the restoration of the walls of Jerusalem 
under Nehemiah, belongs to the latter (Neh 6:14). 

Biological factors play no part in the exercise of the prophetic 
charism qua charism, because it draws its origin not from the will 
of men, but from the Holy Spirit. As we have tried to show above, 
the role of female prophets in the religious history of Israel has 
been prestigious. The lesser incidence of prophetic manifestations 
through women, compared with the greater number of men prophets, 
is immaterial, depending as it does on divine economy and on the 
fact that scriptural records were the work of male scribes of the 
palace or of the Temple. 

On the other hand, the difference of sexes was a determining 


“Believed to be the original nucleus of the Book of Deuteronomy. 
“According to the Hebrew and the Vulgate. But LXX reads a masculine; 
the theophoric name suits a man or a woman equally well. 
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element in the organization of Hebrew worship through human 
agencies: patriarchal customs, and rules codified by Moses. To 
recall at this point the pieces of advice he received from his 
father-in-law (Ex 18 1:27) may not be totally irrelevant, although 
some attempts at tracing back the Mosaic institution wholesale to 
Midianite or Qenite origins remain an overdone hypothesis too far¬ 
fetched for plausibility. The biological conditioning of the cultic 
requirements of Yahvism is nowhere more clearly manifested than 
in the laws on the clean and the unclean, respectively tahor and 
tame’ (Lev ch. 15). The final enactment of that casuistry is indeed 
late; modern critique dates the Leviticus to the postexilic period, 
in possible connection with the reorganization of the cult under 
Ezra and Nehemiah. But it harks back to precepts edicted by Moses 
and Aaron, and these again must be evaluated against a background 
of common Semitic practices, rites and religious tabus to which 
they are related in form and spirit, or against which they react. 
There is an evident relationship between ritual purity and bodily 
cleanliness, but this relationship is left undefined, even though 
ritual transgressions and offenses against persons or against the 
community call for different kinds of expiatory sacrifices. 16 

Crucial in this complex development is the ancient idea that 
the soul of man is in the blood as the fluid of life, and life belongs 
exclusively to God (Lev 17:10-14). Hence anyone who sheds 
blood in violation of Yahweh’s precepts, except for the specific 
instances spelled out in the Torah, is barred from participation in 
the religious life of the community until adequate satisfaction is 
offered for the removal of the impurity thus contracted. Similarly, 
everything that is related from near or far to generation, i.e. 
infusion of life, is bound to affect the state of ritual purity of men, 
and, more so, of women. Their menstruations make them periodically 
impure (we might say: tabu), as well as the processes of childbirth, 
or any pathological condition resulting in hemorrhages and the like. 
The Law prescribes the detailed ritual for re-admitting a woman 
after the impurity contracted in childbirth (Lev ch. 12), a ritual 
to which the Theotokos submitted herself, “when the days of their 
purification were fulfilled” (Lk 2:22 ff). 17 

Biological factors determine clearly the status of the Israelite 
woman in relation to the Aaronic priesthood. The fact that some 


16 Cf. R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel 2, p. 429 f. 

17 Note the reading: “for their purification.” The infant Jesus had to 
be redeemed, according to the law of the first-born. The churching of women 
is the Christian adaptation of the Old Testament rite. 
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of them are chosen to be the wives of priests does not confer on 
them any privilege, but rather obligations. A priest’s daughter who 
sins publicly must be put to death by fire (Lev 21:9), and a priest’s 
daughter who has married a stranger will be re-admitted to the 
family table only after she has become a widow or has been 
repudiated by her husband; then she will be permitted to partake 
of the portions allotted to the priests for their meals (Lev 22:12-13). 

As a rule, women were, so to speak, kept in the outskirts of the 
sanctuary. The Book of Exodus relates how they contributed in 
gifts of jewelry and in weaving and embroidering the veils and 
curtains of the Tabernacle and the vestments of the priests (Ex 
35:20-29). However the custody of the sacred ornaments, vessels 
and utensils had been reserved to the sons of Kohath (Num 4:4). 
No feminine names appear in the Chronicler’s lists of Levites in 
charge of the musical service and choirs of the Temple, with the 
possible exception of the three daughters of Heman, who sang 
under his direction together with their fourteen brothers (1 Chr 
25:5-6). 18 

Obscure mentions are made of women on guard duty at the 
entrance of the so-called “Tent of Meeting” (Ex 33:7) and at 
the gate of the sanctuary of Shiloh (1 Sam 2:22). The latter 
passage relates the misconduct of the sons of Eli, who abused some 
of these women. It is possible, though improbable, that we have 
here an allusion to a regular case of “ritual prostitution,” discretely 
amended by the scribes. At any rate the exclusion of Israelite 
women from the sacred precincts of the Temple became stricter 
as a reflex of defense against ba‘alist contaminations during the 
entire period of the kingdoms. The Books of Kings and the Chronicles 
refer to the valiant but not very successful efforts of some reformers 
to eliminate once and for all the prostitutes of the ba‘alist cults, 
“under every green tree” and even in the halls of the Temple. 

The postexilic speculations on ritual purity are best illustrated 
in Ezekiel’s vision of the ideal Temple of Yahweh, which was to 
be architecturally transposed into Herod’s Temple, where a series 
of courtyards “filtered” the worshippers according to the degree 
of their consecration to Yahweh. Women were assigned the eastern 
courtyard, which they shared with male Israelites temporarily or 
permanently impure, They were not allowed to proceed to the 


18 The Annals of Sennacherib describing the campaign against Hezekiah 
mentions the tribute sent by the king to Nineveh, which included among 
other valuables concubines and male and female singers. Cf. J. Pritchard, 
Ancient Near Eastern Texts , p. 288. 
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inner courtyard, or “Courtyard of Israel.” In late Judaism, women 
had in synagogues their reserved section, usually some tribune 
or upper gallery, according to an exegesis of the Talmud of Babylon 
(Sukkoth V, 1:55b). 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is the locus for the theme of Christ 
as the priest of the eternal covenant. It provided Western medieval 
theology with prooftexts for the doctrine of the “priestly office” 
of Christ, and the Eastern Church with the epistle readings for 
the liturgy of the Entrance of the Theotokos in the Temple, the 
Hypapante, when the infant Jesus was met by Simeon and Annah, 19 
and the third, fourth and fifth Sundays in Lent, preparatory to the 
Passion and to Pascha. Thus we should be prompted to reflect 
on how the title of priest came to be attributed to Christ. It is not 
because he was compared to the human priest, but quite the reverse: 
the eternal priesthood of Christ is the root of the analogy implicitly 
recognized by our liturgists and elaborated by the scholastic theo¬ 
logians. 

As a matter of fact, the office of Christ in the general economy 
of salvation is always contrasted with the service of Aaronic priests 
in the Temple. It is eternal, versus temporary; universal, versus 
national; the Aaronic highpriest entered once a year in the “Holy 
of Holies,” our highpriest entered once for all in the sanctuary of 
heaven, with his life-giving blood, not with the blood of victims, 
and having trampled down death by death, he rose from the grave 
as a conqueror; an Aaronic priest served in the Temple at the turn 
of his class, but the obedience of our highpriest encompassed the 
entire course of his human existence. In order to describe it, we 
may borrow the words of our liturgical anamnesis, “remembering all 
those things which have come to pass for us: the Cross, the Tomb, 
the Resurrection on the third day, the Ascension into heaven, 
the sitting at the right hand, and the second and glorious coming.” 

To sum up, the Aaronic priesthood was but the imperfect 
foreshadowing of the service of Christ, whose resurrection would 
consummate and manifest the reality of his priesthood. For the 
author of Hebrews, the comparison between Aaron and Jesus Christ 
ends in an irreducible opposition, and the authentic type of the 
one eternal priest is to be found in the mysterious figure of Mel- 


19 The Feast of the Entrance is better known in the West as the Presenta¬ 
tion of the Virgin Mary, and the Hypapante as the Purification of the 
Virgin, also called Candlemas (la Chandeleur), when beeswax candles are 
offered at mass for the service of the altar. 
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chizedek. He is mentioned first in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, 
which narrates how he met Abraham returning victorious from 
his battle against the four kings. King of Salem 20 and priest of 
’El-Elyon, the Most High, one of the names given to Him whom no 
name can describe, the personality of the king-priest is as much of a 
riddle as his origins: “without father, without mother, without 
genealogy, having neither beginning of days, nor end of life,” 
writes the author of Hebrews (7:3); that is to say: he appeared 
on the stage of history, but he is not of history, and transcends 
the limitations of the human predicament. His role is prophetic 
through and through. David saw in him the type of the Messiah, 
“priest forever according to the order of Melchizedek” (Ps 110:4). 
Thus the author of Hebrews and the entire tradition after him hail 
Jesus Christ with the words of the Psalm. 

Nobody would deny that the Theotokos was associated in the 
process of our salvation in some way, but which way? The rhetorical 
argument of some Fathers, namely that since Christ is the new 
Adam, then Mary must be the new Eve, is not sufficient. Neither 
Scripture nor Tradition, not even the hyperbolic acclamations of 
the Akathistos hymn, attribute to her any participation in the eternal 
priesthood of Christ. If a few well-meaning, but ill advised opinions 
seem to open such a prospect, they belong rather in baroque or 
romantic literature and have little or no doctrinal foundation. 

The dignity of Mary was in the consent she gave to the angel 
of the Annunciation to being the maidservant of the Lord, and 
she was that maidservant to her last breath, the mother of the 
eternally begotten who had need of her to be born a man, to be 
fed and anxiously brought up by her during His childhood. She 
wondered about Him, could not understand the mystery hidden in 
her Son—who does? At Cana of Galilee, she made no miracle, but 
uttered a prayer. When Christ offered Himself in the unique 
sacrifice of which He was both the priest and the victim, Mary 
stood by the cross, recapitulating in herself the suffering of all 
tragic figures of Old Testament women: Hagar in the desert, 
where she was driven with Ishmael through the jealousy of Sarah 
(Gen 21:14-16); the voice that was “heard in Ramah, wailing 
and loud lamentation, Rachel weeping for her children, and she 
would not be comforted, because they are no more” (Jer 31:15); 
Rizpah keeping watch over the bodies of her sons and chasing away 


20 Salem was identified in the Jewish tradition with Jerusalem; this identifica¬ 
tion has generally been accepted by the Fathers. It has no essential bearing 
on the theological significance of the narrative. 
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the birds and beasts of prey (2 Sam 21:10). One of the last words 
of Jesus was for entrusting Mary to John, the chosen disciple, 
unto whom she would be a mother (John 19:26-27). 

The Latin Church, on the Friday before Holy Week, com¬ 
memorates the “Compassion” of the Virgin, and the station is in the 
church of “Saint Mary of the Martyrs.” 21 We are reminded in 
the office of the day that all the pains which Christ endured in 
His agony, she bore in her heart, 22 and she could rightly appropriate 
the words of the first Lamentation (1:12): “All ye who pass by, 
behold and see if there is any sorrow like unto my sorrow.” 2 * More 
than any other human being, Mary suffered with her Son, yet 
it is in no way suggested that in this, she made an act of a priest. 
The Creed goes on: “And He rose from the dead and ascended 
into heaven,” His sacrifice being presented to the Father on “the 
altar on high, before the face of the Divine Majesty.” 24 The Orthodox 
Church has always been extremely reserved in interpreting the 
association of Mary to these glorious mysteries. It does not wish to 
speculate on her bodily assumption into heaven, which remains a 
pious belief not, however, unanimously nor unambiguously backed 
by Tradition. 25 It prefers to speak of the “sleeping in” of the Virgin, 
whose soul, under the appearance of a diminutive feminine figure, 
is represented in some icons as arising from the body which lies 
on the bier. We might recall here the mention that is made 
after the eucharistic epiclesis of “our most holy, immaculate, most 
blessed and glorious Lady Theotokos and ever-virgin Mary,” the 
first to be remembered among “those who have gone to their rest,” 
and for whom we offer the rational worship, of which Christ is the 
priest. 

The New Testament writings leave us dramatically short of 
information on the organization of the Church during the decades 
immediately following the Resurrection. The Acts of the Apostles 
refer to a communal worship of the brethren, who prayed in the 


“During Advent and Lent and for certain feasts, the liturgical service 
in the diocese of Rome is performed every day in a different church, with 
the Pope or some high dignitary officiating. 

“The reference is to an antiphon of the first Vespers. 

* 3 Lesson I at Matins. 

“Eucharistic Canon of the Roman Mass. 

25 The bodily assumption of Mary was defined in 1950 by Pope Pius XII. 
The arguments in support of the definition are based on the previous defini¬ 
tion of the Immaculate Conception, which involves contestable theories on 
original sin. 
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Temple at the appointed hours and assembled in private houses 
(Acts 2:46). The house of Mary, the mother of John Mark, was a 
preferred place of meeting (Acts 12:12). It was to become the 
“Holy Zion, mother of all churches.” But we know precious little 
of the regime of the assemblies, who would lead in prayer and 
who would preside “at the breaking of the bread,” prior to the 
institutionalization of the Church. We can but use the clues scattered 
in the descriptions of the Christian communities visited by Saint 
Paul in Asia Minor and in Greece, and compare them with what 
we know of the organization of the synagogues in the Jewish 
diaspora, since most of the earliest churches developed in a Jewish 
setting. 

This would partially explain why the officers of such churches 
were invariably men, and how one of them was chosen to preside 
over the assembly for the daily prayers and at the Eucharistic 
meal. The apostles, singly or in a group, were influential in approval 
or confirmation of such choices and in the advice or admonitions 
they could give to the communities visited, but it is coincidental 
that some of their number, like James and (later) Peter, became 
heads of local churches. Apparently Saint Paul never was. 

The late epistles, especially the first to Timothy and the letter 
to Titus, went one step further, and witness to the rise of a clergy 
in a more advanced phase of the apostolic age, among Christian 
communities increasingly open to the gentiles, and in which ethnic 
differences were gradually obliterated. The Church was on its way 
toward a hierarchic organization: the bishop, surrounded by his 
presbyters and a corps of deacons who served at first at menial 
tasks—cf. the institution of the “seven” (Acts 6:1-6)—but were 
later aggregated to the clergy and entrusted with liturgical functions. 26 

It was felt, on doctrinal grounds, that the central place of the 
Eucharist in the life of the Church and its direct connection with 
the self-oblation of Christ on the cross and His Resurrection 
demanded that the consecration of the bread and the wine be 
reserved to those constituted in priestly office and made partakers 
of the priesthood of Christ. Other parts of their ministry could 
eventually be shared with subaltern clergy, laymen or women, 
but Eucharistic functions belonged exclusively to the bishop and 
the presbyteral college. The Theotokos had not been called to offer 
the sacrifice on Calvary; neither would women be admitted as 


26 It is not within the scope of this paper to discuss the nature of the 
presbyteral institution in relation to the episcopate. 
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members of the Church’s sacred priesthood. Early Christianity knew 
nothing of women-priests. This does not mean that women were 
regarded as second-class members of the Church; it must be 
admitted that personally Saint Paul never gave women more than 
what he esteemed was their due, and in this he was certainly not 
lavish. He reacted sour against untimely charismatic manifestations, 
but his chief concern was to keep order in the assemblies of the 
Church and restore among the faithful a sense of relative values 
by ousting quacks and preventing a display of untested spirits 
(1 Cor 11:2-16; 14:34). 

Two categories of women may be singled out which came to 
be recognized very early in the Church, with a marked tendency to 
institutionalization. The first is that of the deaconesses, whose 
functions were at first casual, but who later were induced into the 
standing personnel of the churches. There was obviously a place 
and a role for women in the daily life of the local community: 
visiting and helping women fallen in sickness and indigence, “alone 
in the world,” assisting in the baptismal immersion of women, and 
the like. Saint Paul, writing to the Romans, recommended Phoebe, 
who was “a deaconess of the church which is at Cenchreae, a 
helper of many, and of myself as well” (Rom 16:1). 27 The second 
category is that of the widows, who were particularly qualified for 
those labours of love, on account of the discretion one would expect 
of mature women (1 Tim 5:3 ff) . 28 

That these offices entrusted to women with reservations which 
we may deem excessive can and should be expanded as boldly 
as shall prove expedient, nobody would deny. But priesthood, in 
the sense of sacramental, eucharistic priesthood, is by no means 
synonymous with that common ministry in which we all share, 29 
as we are “built up into a spiritual house, to be a holy priesthood 
to offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God through Jesus Christ” 
(1 Peter 2:5). 

All the observations we have made by scanning the Old and 


27 The periphrase ouoccv 6i&kovov may indicate an hesitation of the 
writer. The noun, in spite of its masculine ending, is used for both genders; 
it does not necessarily designate a specific title. Vulg.: quae est in ministerio 
Ecclesiae quae est in Cenchris . 

“Information on the status of these persons can be found in the 
commentaries on the Pauline Epistles, especially in C. Spicq, Les Epitres 
Pastorales, pp. XLvn-XLvm of the Introduction. 

29 A deacon may be listed as “clergy” and receive communion at the 
altar, but it is significant that, when he dies, the office of burial is that of 
laymen. 
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the New Testament, cumulatively taken, are enough to authorize 
a pre-judgment against the accession of women to the hierarchic 
priesthood. Presumption, however, is not conviction. A mere survey 
of biblical evidence is not sufficient for solving the problem con¬ 
clusively, for the Scriptures are not to be read independently of 
Tradition, the Tcapd&oaic;, which is the organ of divine revelation, 
and lives in the traditions of the Church. Tradition is necessarily 
influenced by historical and cultural contingencies; if it were not 
so, our teaching would be a gratuitous ideology resting on shakey 
foundations. It is true that cultures have a life of their own: history 
records their birth, their growing to maturity, their eventual obso¬ 
lescence, and their extinction. Yet they are an integral part in the 
very texture of Church tradition and must not be forgotten nor 
brushed aside. The life of the Church may call for new forms, 
but these shall have no chance if they are not traditionally rooted. 
This is why, if I am asked bluntly whether, in my opinion, women 
should be ordained to the priesthood, I will, even if I seem to 
overstep the limits of this essay, give an equally blunt answer: no! 

Princeton, May 19, 1975 
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Continuity and Creativity* 


Jaroslav Pelikan 


When I was invited to deliver this commencement address, I 
did not have much difficulty deciding that I should say something 
about continuity, what the Greek Fathers call biabox^, for the 
relation between this biabox^ and the development of doctrine or 
(to alliterate in English alone rather than in English and Greek) 
between continuity and creativity is the central theme of my own 
scholarly work, and it is also the persistent issue in Orthodox 
theology. Having decided on the topic, I then was obliged, after 
the fashion of at least some preachers, to find a text—or perhaps 
a pretext. Since I was coming to an Orthodox seminary, I thought 
first of a favorite passage from St. John of Damascus, in which 
he says: “Like a bee, I shall gather all that conforms to the truth.... 
I am not offering you my own conclusions, but those which were 
laboriously arrived at by the most eminent theologians, while I have 
merely collected them and summarized them, as far as was possible, 
into one treatise.” I once copied this passage in Greek as the 
inscription of a book of mine that I sent to Father John Meyendorff, 
to which he responded: “Better for a theologian to be a bee than a 
butterfly!” 

But with a name like Jaroslav, I then thought that it might be 
more appropriate to select my text from some aspect of Slav culture. 
May 26 is the birthday of Pushkin, and, after all, Dostoevsky’s 
famous lecture of June 8, 1880, on Pushkin represents the secular 
(and yet not really very secular!) counterpart of this very issue of 
continuity and creativity. Further reflection on proper names, 
however, led me to recall that in this haven of Pravoslavie there 
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are faculty members with such surnames as Schmemann, Meyendorff, 
and Erickson, and I realized that I would have to turn to the Teutonic 
literary tradition for the epigraph of my address. And, of course, 
I found it where I always look first in German literature for a 
winged word, in Goethe’s Faust , in the familiar lines: 

Was du ererbt von deinen Vatern hast, 

Erwirb es, um es zu besitzen. 

Although the play on the words “ererben” and “erwerben” cannot 
be satisfactorily reproduced, the sense can be paraphrased something 
like this: “What you have received as a heritage from your fathers, 
you must earn if you are really to possess it.” This is set into 
contrast with the earlier words of the pedantic famulus, Wagner, 
who is apparently, as they say nowadays, “into history,” and 
expresses his pleasure at seeing 

. . .wie vor uns ein weiser Mann gedacht, 

Und wie wirs dann zuletzt so herrlich weit gebracht. 

(“How even before our times a wise man had some ideas, and how 
now at last we have gloriously brought these ideas so far along.”) 
These two passages represent two contrasting views of continuity 
and creativity, and of these views I want to speak this afternoon. 


I 

The words of the famulus Wagner are a brief statement of the 
creed of historicism, which was beginning to dominate the thought, 
and especially the academic scholarship, of the West when Goethe 
was writing his Faust . Indeed, he ridiculed it as one who in many 
ways shared it. But for our purposes the credo provides a convenient 
foil, for it shows how a false conception of continuity leads to a 
distorted notion of creativity, how our ability to see the present 
clearly depends on our sharpening our perspective on the past. 

And that is precisely Wagner’s problem. He begins his disquisi¬ 
tion on “the uses of history” with what is to him, I am sure, the 
generous concession that “even before our times a wise man had 
some ideas.” The condescension that speaks through these words 
is at its worst in its very effort to acknowledge that someone in 
the past could conceivably have said something sensible. But the 
determination of what in the past may have something to tell us is 
based on what we ourselves have said and done. It is the search 
for the ancestry of our own ideas and systems. Now even this search 
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often leads to some surprises. Just when someone has invented a 
new system or created a new theology or (if you like) launched 
a new heresy, historical research will show that, at least in nuce, 
the idea has been tried before and has failed. For example, the 
ghosts of the Gnostics seem to have returned in the past few 
decades to haunt the children of our modern age. But more serious 
is the distortion of the past that comes when we put to it only our 
present-day questions, instead of attempting to discover its ques¬ 
tions—questions that the past addresses to us and to our time. To 
find it remarkable that a Plato or a Gregory Nazianzenus had a 
first-class intellect is to have misread history as no more than a 
prelude to this existential moment. As one can travel in other lands 
and be irritated that these foreigners do not speak English or, 
alternately, be amazed that these little children can chatter in a 
foreign tongue, so one can travel through time as well as through 
space without ever letting the relation between subject and object 
be reversed. Then the search for continuity either becomes an 
intellectual hobby or is seen almost as an embarrassment. 

With the acceptance of an out-of-focus picture of the past there 
inevitably comes an exaggerated interpretation of the present: “And 
how now at last we have gloriously brought these ideas so far 
along.” As Faust says sarcastically in reply, “Yes, indeed, all the 
way to the very stars—O ja, bis an die Sterne weit!” Ironically, this 
tendency to make the present an absolute by which the past is 
judged has often been the occupational disease of historians, whose 
task it is (or ought to be) to try to make the past live. For example, 
one of the foremost historians of Christian doctrine in the nineteenth 
century, Ferdinand Christian Baur, published in 1838 a book on 
the history of the doctrine of reconciliation; the three periods of 
that history were said to be: the fifteen centuries from the very 
beginnings of the Church until the Reformation, the three centuries 
from the Reformation to the death of Immanuel Kant (in 1804), 
and the three decades from the death of Kant to the publication 
of the book. So solemn a claim about one’s own point in history 
is, if anything, even more silly than the view of the rest of history 
on which it relies. Just think of the fads and fancies in the name 
of which the Christian tradition has been asked to surrender its 
central convictions! During the Enlightenment and through the nine¬ 
teenth century, the gospel was attacked as gloomy and pessimistic, 
with all its talk about sin and corruption, which had now been 
transcended by modern progress. In the twentieth century, on the 
other hand, the Christian message seems to be too good to be 
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true, promising as it does hope and eternal life and the transforma¬ 
tion of human nature into divinity. The objections to Christianity 
have come a full one-handred-eighty degrees, and those who have, 
in the name of a particular contemporary theology, called the past 
to judgment have found themselves superseded and indeed relegated 
to that very past which they had treated so haughtily. And meanwhile 
they have been deprived of the ability to look at their own “syllable 
of recorded time” with the detachment and understanding that comes 
from a cultivation of the tradition. 

When past and present are related to each other as they are 
in Wagner’s formula, both continuity and creativity suffer. The 
Church does not define itself on the basis of its continuity through 
history, but on the basis of its capacity to respond to current events. 
This preoccupation with the contemporary—and therefore with the 
temporary—is identified by some modern theologians as the very 
soul of creativity. But when history is seen as a series of existential 
moments strung together only by their chronological sequence, the 
response to current events is obliged to improvise as though no one 
had ever had to respond to events before. Now whatever such 
improvisation may do to the life of men and of nations, in the life 
of the Christian Church it would mean that “creativity” and “rele¬ 
vance” can be achieved only by the surrender of Christian identity. 
We are told in the Gospels (Mark 9:41) that whoever shall give 
a cup of water to drink in the name of Christ will be blessed. The 
social gospel of the twentieth century has mounted massive programs 
to give the cup of cold water; but because of its loss of continuity it 
has been unable to specify how this is “in the name of Christ,” 
until there is little if any discernible difference between the social 
and political action of churchmen and that of their secular (usually 
liberal) colleagues. Eventually someone is bound to conclude that 
there is no point in reciting the name of Christ in the first place, 
since it does not make the water any colder or more refreshing, 
and the net result is secularization—which some “creative” theo¬ 
logians are now prepared to hail as the wave of the future. The 
flower has been cut off from its roots, and now it is beginning to 
fade. 


II 

Dr. Faustus, you may recall, had studied “Philosophic, Juristerei 
und Medizin, und leider auch Theologie,” and though he had 
lost his faith in the process (you may remember his words on 
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Easter morning, “Die Botschaft hor ich wohl, allein mir fehlt der 
Glaube”), he had not completely lost his mind. The interpretation 
of “continuity and creativity” expressed in his formula, “What you 
have received as a heritage from your fathers, you must earn if 
you are really to possess it,” is by no means confined to faith and 
to theology, but pertains to the arts, to language, and to American 
constitutional government. Therefore Faust, the prototype of the 
modern pagan, may serve us the way Aratus served St. Paul on the 
Areopagus with the words: too y&p kq:L ysvoc; ^opev (Acts 17:28). 

The fundamental presupposition of this formula is that there 
truly is an inheritance that we have received from our fathers, 
that it is “given” both in the sense of being objectively there whether 
we accept it or not and in the sense of being a gift that has come 
not from us but to us. Applied to the life and faith of the Church, 
this means that no generation ever begins de novo; in a real sense, 
not even the apostolic generation did, for it affirmed, throughout the 
New Testament and the early preaching of the message, its con¬ 
tinuity with the people of Israel. When the Church is asked to “give 
an answer” (1 Pet. 3:15), that answer takes its beginning from the 
faith of the 318 Fathers of the Council of Nicea. When the Church 
gathers for worship and prayer, one of the central convictions to 
which it gives voice is its gratitude for the inheritance which it 
shares with all those, past and present, who adore the Blessed and 
Undivided Trinity. There have been times when people turned to 
the Church for political and social guidance, but now they can get 
that elsewhere; they found the highest expression of music and art 
in the Church, but no one needs the Church for that any more; 
they used the Church as a place to meet friends and to gather with 
their families, but now there are more such places than most people 
and most families want. What is left for the Church? Why, what 
was really the “one thing needful” all along, the tradition of faith 
and doctrine, of worship and discipline. In the Church and only in 
the Church the twentieth century can find this tradition, but it can 
find it in the Church only if the Church preserves and cultivates 
what it has inherited from the Fathers. 

But the Church is not a museum or a mausoleum, and its 
inherited tradition must not be permitted to become only the 
artifact of some glorious past. In an epigram with which I have 
come to be identified, tradition is the living faith of the dead and 
traditionalism is the dead faith of the living. We who cherish the 
inheritance of the Fathers are constantly tempted to clutch it to 
our bosoms, to polish it with lapidary skill, or to embalm it for 
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preservation against the ravages of time—as though a Christian 
basilica were some sort of pyramid with an onion dome on topi 
For what we have received as a heritage from our Fathers, we must 
earn if we are really to possess it. Each generation of the Church 
has had to learn this lesson anew. Continuity is not the same as 
archaism, and over and over the Church has reacted to the 
challenges of heresy and unbelief by stating its historic faith and 
restating it, and, as Maximus Confessor says, “giving it an exegesis 
and working out its implications” (PG 91:260). If, in response to 
Christological heresy or to attacks upon the holy icons, it was 
appropriate for the Fathers to recite the Nicene Creed with an 
extended paraphrase that spoke to these false teachings, then it 
remains appropriate for us also to locate ourselves within the con¬ 
tinuity of the faith of our Fathers and, in the name of that continuity, 
to speak the Word of God to the world of today. For what a world 
intoxicated with each fleeting moment needs to sober it up is the 
message of the apostolic faith, but we are not simply pipes and con¬ 
duits through which that message passes, but living, responsive, 
and, yes, creative participants in its ongoing life and history. 

It is into that ongoing life and history that we were baptized, 
and into its preservation, transmission, and communication that you, 
as priests of the Church, are to be sent. Your priestly ministry will 
be the daily reenactment of the story of salvation, the daily reposses¬ 
sion of the heritage. It will become a truly creative reenactment 
and repossession not by cutting itself off from dogma and liturgy 
and discipline, but by having the courage to assert what the faith 
means as well as what it has meant . Those of us who have had the 
privilege of growing up in immigrant communities know the prob¬ 
lems, but also the gratifications, of being bilingual: sometimes it is 
language A that best expresses what we want to say, and at other 
times it is language B, but one of our tasks was always to foster 
communication between those who, unlike ourselves, were so un¬ 
fortunate as to be able to speak only one language. The priesthood 
of the Church is, in a sense, called to be bilingual, speaking the 
language of the tradition and maintaining continuity with it, but 
then creatively bridging the gap of communication with those who 
speak only “modernese.” This is a risky enterprise. It is much 
easier to live in the past or, on the other hand, to capitulate to 
modernity and, as the saying goes, to “let bygones be bygones.” 
It is to neither of these that we have been called, but to discipleship 
and to faithfulness and to continuity with the faithful disciples of 
the Church in all ages. Grounded in that continuity and making 
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that tradition our own, we are set free to speak and to work as 
those who, through the Incarnation, have been privileged to share 
in the very nature of God the Creator and in His freedom. 

The charter of this continuity and of this creativity is the 
summons and the promise of Our Lord Himself: “If ye continue 
in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed, and ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free” (John 8:31-32). 
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